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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH FICTION 
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There comes a time in every sphere of activity when the giants of 
the forest fall, leaving a denuded and diminished appearance about 
the place which they have adorned until, as it were, new wood grows 
in. These periods occur in literature as in sport and senate, and 
English fiction has recently suffered a very severe visitation of this 
kind; for Joseph Conrad died in 1924, Thomas Hardy in 1928, 
Arnold Bennett in 1931, and John Galsworthy in 1933—a loss to 
literature comparable certainly to that of the mournful decade when 
English poetry was stripped of Keats, Shelley, and Byron. Who is 
left to receive the mantle of Elijah and to hand it on to the still 
younger writers who are now eagerly advancing? What, to resume 
our earlier metaphor, does the landscape of English fiction look like, 
in these troublous 1930's? 

First let me suggest that there are three aspects of the art of 
fiction under which we may usefully consider the contributions of 
novelists. One aspect is the matter of the novel, its material: what 
it is written about. Another aspect is the manner of the novel: its art, 
its technique, how it is written. Then there is a third aspect, less easy 
to explain but very important in all modern novels; I am going to 
define it as: its faith; why the novel is written. It may help us to 
impose some kind of pattern on the welter of modern British fiction 
if we keep in mind these three guiding-lines of what, how, and why. 

And now to our landscape. 

t A distinguished British novelist herself, Miss Bentley is noted for her illuminating 
critical evaluations of the contemporary English novel. 
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Of the older writers, Mr. Wells and Mr. Somerset Maugham re- 
main with us, towering still, although not foliating as luxuriously as 
of old. Their influence in the past—Mr. Wells’s on the matter and 
faith, Mr. Maugham’s on the technique, of the novel—has become 
so fundamental a part of the common stock of fictional ideas that we 
almost tend to forget it, to forget what English fiction was like 
before they molded it; but that influence—of Mr. Wells’s sociology, 
of Mr. Maugham’s austere artistry—is there all the same. As for 
their present activities, Mr. Maugham has recently, in his auto- 
biography, The Summing Up, given some dicta on the art of the 
novelist which no novelist or reader of novels should ignore; for my 
part, I have filled several pages of my notebook with quotations 
which seemed indispensable. Mr. Maugham has announced his in- 
tention of writing no more novels, although we may hope he here 
deceives himself; he still writes some of the finest modern prose in 
the English language. As for Mr. Wells, he from time to time throws 
off an agreeably fantastic conversation piece on some current topic, 
coruscating with ideas, almost maddeningly stimulating, but lacking 
in the solid characterization which would entitle it to be regarded as 
a novel. On the whole, therefore, we must regard these two great and 
honored names as belonging to the past rather than to the present. 

The two writers who overtop all others in British fiction today are 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Mr. Aldous Huxley. They are diverse in 
many ways. Mrs. Woolf began to write in 1915; Mr. Huxley belongs 
to the war generation which awoke in the 1920’s from its dreams of a 
world fit for heroes to find itself, as he says, in the dustbin at the bot- 
tom of the area steps. Mrs. Woolf’s chief interest is in the technique 
of the novel; Mr. Huxley’s, I think, in its faith. But both have made 
original contributions to the English novel; both have definitely 
enriched the quality and extended the scope of English fiction by 
adding to it new elements, which are now available for the use of 
other writers. 

I shall say at once, frankly, that there is no novelty in the material 
of Mrs. Woolf’s work, which is strictly limited in range. Her main 
characters all, and her minor characters mostly, belong to the ad- 
ministrative professional class of the English social structure; they 
are painters, professors, members of Parliament, civil servants, 
colonels, men of letters, and so on. And not only are these char- 
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acters limited to one social, but on the whole also to one spiritual, 
class; they are never coarse animal persons, rampant with vitality, 
but always sensitive, refined, civilized; selfish and passionate they 
may be, but never gross; their behavior is always urbane, polite, con- 
trolled. Mrs. Woolf’s material is, essentially, the well-behaved 
upper-class pre-war England, which has already figured so largely in 
English fiction. 

It is when we consider the manner, the technique, of Mrs. Woolf’s 
novels that we encounter her original contribution to the art of the 
novel; for her contribution consists, to put it simply, in the inten- 
sification of the reader’s participation in the happenings of the novel 
by means of a modification in technique. All novels consist of two 
kinds of narrative: the scene, which narrates single specific experi- 
ences; and the summary, which presents a summarized description 
of a series of events. Mrs. Woolf rejects the summary—“that ugly, 
that clumsy, that incongruous tool,” as she calls it—because she 
considers the summary not true to life; for life is lived not in a sum- 
mary but in a continual flow of changing single perceptions. Mrs. 
Woolf sees life as “the actual present now,” in which all existence is 
gathered up; to her the past exists only in the present. Her intention 
in fiction is therefore to present this “now,” to seize and convey to 
the reader the experience of each moment as it occurs. In her own 
brilliant essay, Modern Fiction, she puts this intention very clearly. 
She says: 

Examine for a moment an ordinary mind on an ordinary day. The mind re- 
ceives a myriad impressions . . . . from all sides they come, an incessant shower 


of innumerable atoms... . . Let us record the atoms as they fall upon the mind 
in the order in which they fall. 


Accordingly, each of Mrs. Woolf’s novels, since she adopted this 
technique in 1919, is a detached series of specific experiences, specific 
impressions; the events of Jacob’s Room and Mrs. Dalloway and 
To the Lighthouse and The Waves, whether they take place within or 
without the mind, are a row of dots, not a string; each novel is, as it 
were, a book full of brilliant pictures, with no linking narrative; we 
turn the page and find ourselves somewhere else, without explana- 
tion. This scenic method requires from the novelist a very great 
power of sensitive sensuous perception and evocative verbal expres- 
sion; when that is present in the novelist, as it is in Mrs. Woolf, the 
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method gives the reader a much more intense participation in the 
happenings of the novel than is possible with the“use of summary. 
That it also has its own disadvantages of fatigue and is inadequate 
for the presentation of large stretches of space or time is shown in 
Mrs. Woolf’s latest work, The Years; but in thus concentrating upon 
one of the elements in the texture of the novel, Mrs. Woolf has 
illuminated its whole fabric, sharpened one of the novelist’s tools, and 
shown him by example how to use it. The younger generation have 
not been slow to pick up the tool. 

Mr. Huxley’s contribution consists in what I may call the “biolog- 
ical approach.” All great writers—indeed, all great men of every 
kind—are, in my opinion, penetrated with a sense of the unity of the 
universe—the reader finds the feeling of the oneness of all life 
throughout the world’s history and in all great literature, from 
Sophocles to Emily Bronté, Hardy, and Galsworthy; from Socrates 
to St. Francis, Joan of Arc, and Florence Nightingale. But it has 
remained for Mr. Aldous Huxley, grandson of that great compara- 
tive anatomist Thomas Henry Huxley, to introduce the scientific 
aspect of that truth into fiction. Mr. Aldous Huxley is an amazingly 
erudite novelist; but the many learned references that he makes, the 
discourses on the habits of earthworms or Umbrian painters, the 
chemical analyses of love and war and death, are not just orna- 
ments, conceits; they are part of his philosophy; they are the expres- 
sion of his profound preoccupation with the complexity, multiplicity, 
and essential unity, of Life and its problems. I spell Life with an 
initial capital there because I mean to include in it frogs, phos- 
phorus, and infra-red radiations, as well as mere human beings. Mr. 
Huxley has made fiction contemporary by permeating it with sci- 
ence. 

These two are, then, the most significant and important writers in 
contemporary British fiction, because both are true innovators, real 
pioneers. 

In the next group we meet such familiar and respected figures as 
Sir Hugh Walpole and Mr. Francis Brett Young. I imagine I need 
say little about these two well-known writers to the readers of the 
English Journal. Both bring a sensitive integrity to their work; both 
sustain worthily the traditional virtues of English fiction, namely, a 
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closely woven texture, an absence of all straining after effect, a care- 
ful characterization, springing from an interest in individual human 
beings for their own sake, a firm, well-molded fictional structure. 
Both have an easy, graceful style and a remarkable power of descrip- 
tion. Each has given us lovely English landscapes; Sir Hugh espe- 
cially in the Herries Saga, of the Lake District; Mr. Brett Young of 
the Midlands in Far Forest and other novels. Sir Hugh has in addi- 
tion a strain of mysticism, a vein of fantasy, an awareness of the 
power of evil, which lend his work tension; but both these authors 
nowadays rather lack, I think, that penetrating vision—or perhaps 
the courage to use their vision—which would give their present work 
a permanent significance. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley, who used to furnish us with a breeze from the 
north, has ceased to be a novelist and has become a playwright, to 
the gain of drama and the loss of fiction. 

I now come to a writer whose work excites a good deal of argument 
among the English-reading public: Mr. Charles Morgan. The high- 
brows dislike his work, but there is a wide public which finds in it 
both truth and beauty. On this occasion I am with the highbrows, 
and I warn my readers that my estimate of Mr. Morgan’s work 
makes no pretense to be impartial. His early Portrait in a Mirror 
was an amazingly promising piece of work; although it had the 
obscurity of the young enthusiast who declines to be clear because he 
believes that would be “‘writing down” to his public, it said some 
very fine things in a very fine way, and many of us felt that a very 
remarkable talent indeed was springing up among us. The Fountain, 
which was awarded the coveted Hawthornden Prize and gained an 
immense popularity in this country, as in England, disappointed me 
in spite of some admirable passages descriptive of the Dutch scene; 
its praise of the contemplative life seemed to me a form of escapism, 
which was only too plainly revealed in the hero’s conduct of his life 
and his behavior to others. As for Sparkenbroke, I cannot away with 
it. Its praise, again, of the “spiritual ecstasy’’ of death—how does 
Mr. Morgan know that death is an ecstasy? he has not tried it—its 
parade of metaphysics, its shrinking from the honest consummation 
of love in favor of continued high-flown dallyings with the love idea, 
all seem to me to be escapist to both a ludicrous and a very serious 
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degree. There is, on the part of all Mr. Morgan’s heroes, an uncon- 
scious rejection of life because it is too hard for them on its present 
terms, which is essentially false both as an attitude to life and as a 
basis for creative writing. The same sentimental falsity appears, I 
think, in his play The Flashing Stream, which I saw in December in 
London. But, although Mr. Morgan may seem to some of us a wish- 
ful thinker as regards life and death, he has a very true regard for 
literature; he is a considerable, because so individual, figure in the 
present English literary scene. 

The next group on my list consists of some writers who have prob- 
ably just reached the height of their powers, from whom presumably 
we may expect their finest work in the next few years. They have 
not produced this finest work as yet. 

At the head of this group comes Mr. L. A. G. Strong, a writer 
whose delicate perception and sensitive writing have earned him 
much respect from readers who care for a high artistic integrity. 
Mr. Strong’s first novel, Dewar Rides, had a vigor which his more 
recent books, The Brothers, The Jealous Ghost, and so on, rather lack; 
but we look toward him very hopefully. His settings are usually 
Celtic—Ireland or the Scottish Highlands—but his themes are uni- 
versal; ““The White Cottage,” a short story in the volume of that 
name, has a profound understanding of humanity and a profound 
appeal. 

Mr. H. E. Bates’s studies of the English countryside have a de- 
served repute; he is unrivaled among his contemporaries in the 
presentation of rural character and rural scene, whether of the past 
or present. The Poacher still remains his finest novel. His latest fic- 
tion, Spella Ho, began magnificently but weakened when his hero 
came in contact with town life. Like Mr. Strong, Mr. Bates is, be- 
sides novelist, an admirable writer of short stories. 

Mr. William Gerhardi is a writer of oddly uneven performance; 
his early novels, Futility and so on, studies of post-war life among the 
less fortunate nations, burst like fireworks on the English literary 
scene, crackling, sparkling, cynical, stylish, impertinent, and highly 
illuminating. Then he went off into a dreary period—his rockets, so 
to speak, missed fire. In 1937, however, he brought out a novel 
which I found singularly moving; it was called Of Mortal Love, and 
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had a tenderness and sense of tragedy hitherto missing in his work. 
This novel did not receive the widespread commendation it deserved. 
I wish Mr. Gerhardi would pull himself together and write the really 
fine novels of which he is certainly capable. Meanwhile, read Of Mor- 
tal Love. 

Another novelist who has gone through much the same experience 
of early fireworks followed by a period of tedium is Mr. Eric Link- 
later, the hope of Scotland. Mr. Linklater’s Poet’s Pub and Juan in 
America were delicious squibs, which went off with unerring bang; 
but Ripeness Is All and The Impregnable Women tended rather to 
splutter. Artists cannot be expected, however, to maintain a monot- 
onous level of excellence, or we could not list their “most famous’”’ 
works; and I still have high hopes of Mr. Linklater. 

The writers I have listed hitherto, with the exception of Mr. 
Huxley, are interested chiefly in the what and the how of the novel, 
in life as it flows before them and the artistry of expressing it in fic- 
tion. But I come now to a group whom I place under the why sec- 
tion. This is a “sociological” group, composed of novelists who write 
fiction with a definite social aim. Their attention is bent passionate- 
ly on the great problem of the age, namely, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the community; and they are almost exclusively concerned 
to expose and probe, in fiction, the relation which at present holds, 
with a view to persuading us to improve that relation. That the im- 
pact of the war and the economic depression, and the concentration 
upon political and economic theory caused by the Russian Revolu- 
tion—the Marxists would doubtless say, by the inevitable trend of 
history—are responsible, not perhaps for the emergence of these 
writers or their humanitarian feelings, but for the form the expres- 
sion of these feelings takes, is obvious. The accurate family chroni- 
cles of Storm Jameson are determinedly pacifist; the fine Spanish 
stories, full of life and fire, of Ralph Bates, are determinedly com- 
munist; the powerful underworld studies of James Hanley are equal- 
ly determinedly in revolt against the present economic social struc- 
ture; while the novels of J. L. Hodson, Frank Tilsley, and Walter 
Greenwood, portraying, as they do, the bitterness of employment 
and unemployment in industrial Lancashire, are as plainly products 
of the slump. The works of these writers are all novels with a pur- 
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pose, novels written that they may cry aloud the authors’ passionate 
protest against some social injustice. , 

An interesting corollary to the work of this group is the late Wini- 
fred Holtby’s novel, South Riding, a romance of corporate action, 
portraying as the first line of defense of humanity against all the ills 
which beset it, whether physical or spiritual, the work of the govern- 
ing body of an English county, the South Riding of Yorkshire 
County Council. 

The territory of English fiction is, indeed, very thickly covered at 
present. In a brief survey, such as this, I can only mention, without 
pausing upon, many other interesting features of the scene: the his- 
torical novelists, such as Robert Graves and Helen Waddell, whose 
work in the classical and medieval fields, respectively, is both beauti- 
ful and scholarly; the regional novelists, such as Constance Holme 
(Westmoreland), Doreen Wallace (Norfolk), Leo Walmsley and 
Lettice Cooper (Yorkshire), who give admirable pictures of the 
many diverse Englands to be found in our country; the poignant 
precision of such searchers into the human heart as Elizabeth Bowen 
and Sylvia Townsend Warner; and the popular tellers of enthralling 
tales, such as Daphne du Maurier and A. J. Cronin. 

Is there any one special quality which marks all the English fiction 
of the last two decades—any distinctive contribution which it may 
be said to offer? Yes, I think there is. If I were asked to indicate 
that quality and that contribution, I should reply at once: con- 
sciousness. I believe it is the aim of the post-war novelist, and his 
achievement, to make his readers more fully, truly, and beautifully 
conscious of life than ever before. Consider this statement in rela- 
tion to the three aspects of fiction which I defined earlier, and I am 
sure you will agree. If you survey the material of the present-day 
novel, for example, you will at once observe the modern novel’s im- 
mense increase in scope as regards subject matter, compared with 
nineteenth-century or even pre-war fiction. The discoveries in psy- 
choanalysis have opened up a new layer of human mind, a deeper 
layer and perhaps a more significant layer, to the novelist’s probe, 
namely, the subconscious; there is therefore possible to fiction a 
great increase in scope as regards depth. If you doubt that, turn, for 
example, to the opening of Huxley’s Point Counter Point. It is a scene, 
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you remember, between a man who has loved a woman, but is now 
tired of her, and the woman, who is beginning, in anguish, to realize 
the state of his feelings. Compare that scene of Huxley’s with the 
renderings of similar scenes by Thackeray (between George Osborne 
and his wife Amelia) or Trollope (between Adolphus Crosbie and 
Lily), and you will see how much deeper into his characters’ minds 
Huxley is able to go, thanks to the work of Freud. There is also 
observable in the novel of the 1920’s and 1930’s a great increase of 
scope in breadth, and this is shown as regards both character and 
theme. Thanks to the growth of the social conscience, which says 
that all men are brothers, and to the work of the psychoanalysts, 
which proves that they are indeed so, the novelist of today is no 
longer bound to take as his hero and heroine the good, beautiful, and 
genteel young couple of pre-war fiction; he can use any kind of per- 
son he likes, high, average, or low—using those terms socially, 
morally, or psychologically—as his main characters, and be sure of 
a friendly reception from his public. Again, from similar historical 
causes, no longer are great sections of life veiled off from fiction, be- 
cause they are not considered proper material for art; the 1930 
novelist can take anything in the world for his theme and treat it 
with almost complete freedom, and—provided he justifies his choice 
by making it sufficiently interesting—he can be sure of a friendly 
reception from his public. As regards material, what is written 
about, then, we shall not be exaggerating if we say that the novelist 
of today has taken all life as his province; he wishes to offer his 
readers a full consciousness of life. 

Similarly, the aim of the technical experiments in modern narra- 
tive is to give the reader a more intense participation in the events 
of the novel, that is, a more beautiful consciousness of life. Tentative, 
half-hearted experience is feeble and therefore ugly, as we all realize 
when a soprano is tentative about a top note. A clear, clean note 
struck right in the very middle of the note, an intense experience, 
that is to say, of that note, is beautiful; so it is with all the phe- 
nomena of life. 

Again, the “debunking” tendency so marked in much modern 
fiction comes from the desire to see life truly. The many multi- 
plicity novels, that is, novels written from the point of view of a 
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great many characters, are an attempt to present a more complete, 
and therefore truer, view of life; and all the new angles of vision, the 
swift changes of scene and viewpoint, the careful investigations of 
diverse portions of the social structure, which we encounter in mod- 
ern English fiction, are expressions of the same desire. 

All modern novelists share all the branches of this aim of increased 
consciousness, although individual writers—as, for instance, the 
members of the sociological group listed above—direct their atten- 
tion mainly on one or another of the three. 

Consciousness, then—full, true, and beautiful—is the contribu- 
tion to literature of the novelist of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The pres- 
ent is a very suitable moment to take stock of the English novel, 
survey its progress, for I believe it stands now at the end of a well- 
defined phase; the novelists of the 1940’s—the young writers who 
are just now beginning to grow in fictional stature sufficiently to 
reach the field of critical vision—will probably be very different in 
outlook, technique, and theme. For technique, they will use with 
casual ease, the careless accuracy of long practice, the tools so pain- 
fully acquired and perfected by their immediate predecessors. Their 
outlook will be conditioned by the events of their era; so, too, their 
theme. The European events of the last few years, culminating in 
the tragedy of Munich, have made a new subject come uppermost in 
the English national mind; it is no longer depression at home, but 
menace abroad, which now forms the staple talk and thought of 
English people. Without doubt this will be reflected in the writings 
of English novelists of the next decade—if, indeed, they are allowed 
any peace in which to write at all. 

[Eprtor’s NoTE.—Miss Bentley modestly omits any hint of her own excel- 
lence as a writer of contemporary fiction. Her own favorite among her books— 
generally conceded to be her highest achievement—is Jnheritance, an enduring 
study of industrial conflict, the handweaver ousted by machinery. Freedom, 
Farewell isa story of declining Rome, obviously written for the light it may shed 
upon the modern parallel socio-political development. In Sleep in Peace, her 
latest novel (autobiographical in essence), Miss Bentley returns to the social 
theme—the obligation of each generation to serve as a standard of comparison 
for the succeeding generation. She is now engaged upon a picture of England 
in the time of her Civil War. 
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Regarding her own purposes and point of view Miss Bentley says in a letter: 


I think I myself belong to the “why” sociological group. I certainly do not belong 
to the “how” group. I have a passionate desire to present life as it really is, to explain 
why certain things happened, why they sprang from the characters and the people 
concerned, and so on. I should like to hope that my work taken as a whole presented a 
kind of sociological study of Yorkshire, in fiction.] 





EVALUATION IN ENGLISH IN THE 
EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


WILFRED EBERHART 


An experiment in secondary education was begun in 1933 which 
promises to make in important contribution to the improvement of 
the American pattern of education. In that year for the first time 
in our history a number of high schools were granted the freedom 
to develop curriculums for students planning to enter college, with- 
out the usual restrictions necessitated by college-entrance require- 
ments and examinations. The experiment thus launched is the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association; it in- 
volves thirty public and private high schools in twelve different 
states, and 280 colleges and universities; it is financed by a sub- 
stantial grant from the General Education Board; and at its con- 
clusion in 1941 it will provide evidence of the success in college of 
several thousand graduates of the experimental schools as com- 
pared with an equal number of students who have pursued the usual 
college-preparatory course. 

At the outset of the study it was evident that the work of ap- 
praisal would be an important aspect of the experiment. One of 
the conditions on which each of the thirty schools had been chosen 
to participate was that it had formulated a distinctive educational 
program which it was desirous of inaugurating. The plans repre- 
sented the best thought of the various school faculties; each one 

t Assistant professor of education, University of Chicago, and research associate, 


Progressive Education Association. This address was delivered before a general session 
of the National Council of Teachers of English at St. Louis, November 25, 1938. 
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was in essence an educational hypothesis which it was necessary to 
test in actual experience. It therefore became important that each 
school institute a program of careful appraisal as a means of as- 
certaining the extent to which the new program succeeded in achiev- 
ing the fundamental purposes of the school. It was also evident, 
however, that the school programs varied greatly from one another. 
Lincoln School, Horace Mann, and the Dalton School all draw their 
pupils from the New York metropolitan area, but they are three 
distinctive institutions with three different educational programs. 
There is a core course at Altoona High School and a core course at 
Tulsa Central High School, but in the first case certain of the prob- 
lems taken up are those of a railroad center and in the second case 
those of an oil-producing center. Because of this variation in the 
purposes and the programs of the schools, it early became clear 
that a single battery of standardized tests could not be administered 
uniformly throughout the schools as a means of determining the 
success of basically different programs. It is only when fundamental 
purposes are the same that identical tests can be given. 

The variety which is characteristic of the curriculums in general 
in the thirty schools is paralleled by variety in the English programs 
as well. In some of the schools in the Eight-Year Study, English 
has disappeared as a separate subject through a merger with the 
social studies or with a number of courses in a broad-core program; 
in others it has retained its identity. In some of the schools the chief 
emphasis in literature is placed upon the reading in common of cer- 
tain specified materials; in others the literature program is a free- 
reading program with every pupil at liberty to read a different 
book; in still others both group reading and individualized read- 
ing are encouraged. One course of study may include a unit 
given over to a consideration of the influence of motion pictures 
on youth and to the art of knowing in advance whether the Mickey 
Rooney comedy at one theater or the Clark Gable melodrama across 
the street is likely to prove to be the better “‘buy.”’ Another course 
may give attention through the study of semantics to the tyranny 
which Stuart Chase declares words exercise over us or to the de- 
velopment of a taste for good radio programs or to the analysis of 
propaganda in its manifold forms or to the promotion of inter- 
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national understanding and good will. In short, the ferment of 
change is at work in the language and literature programs of the 
thirty schools as it is elsewhere, and the modest term “English” 
refers to a great diversity of activities. 

I cite these developments by way of preface to saying in a sad, 
scientific fashion that the task of evaluation in English is an ex- 
tremely complex one, not to be solved by administering a single 
standardized test in grammatical usage or in silent reading, helpful 
as these may be upon occasion. This was early recognized in the 
Eight-Year Study, and hence a committee of English teachers was 
organized to formulate practical plans of evaluation appropriate to 
the conditions of each school. This committee, working with a cen- 
tral evaluation staff, undertook first to formulate the objectives in 
the field of reading and literature which were regarded as important 
in each school and, second, to develop means of evaluating the prog- 
ress of pupils in the light of these objectives. As was to be expected, 
there were certain objectives in operation in some of the schools 
and not in others. It was encouraging to discover, however, as 
teachers with many different points of view met in Chicago and New 
York to consider their aims, that there were certain purposes which 
a number of teachers considered to be of basic importance and which 
could therefore be evaluated by a common technique. Among such 
objectives may be mentioned the following: 

1. Mastery of reading skills 

2. The disposition to read extensively in one’s leisure time 

3. Familiarity with various forms of fiction and nonfiction 

4. Acquaintance with literature of increasing maturity and complexity 
5 


. Development of special interests in various fields of knowledge and various 
types of literature 


For each of the important objectives thus listed it was then nec- 
essary to select some available standardized test or to devise some 
other appropriate means of evaluation. Thus, for the first objective 
—mastery of reading skills—it was decided to use certain standard- 
ized tests which measure such skills as speed of reading, comprehen- 
sion of the main ideas, and the use of indexes and tables of contents. 
The other objectives just referred to, however, did not lend them- 
selves readily to measurement by means of paper-and-pencil tests, 
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and it was necessary to develop other methods of evaluation for 
them. At this juncture, it may be well to point out that evaluation 
in the thirty schools is not limited to the giving of objective tests. 
It involves also the appraisal of pupil progress by means of a variety 
of record forms, checklists, questionnaires, and actual observation 
of pupil behavior. 

This broader concept of evaluation is well illustrated by the 
method employed to ascertain whether such objectives as a dis- 
position to read extensively are being achieved. This method is 
based upon the belief that a good test of the quality of a literature 
program is the quality of the leisure reading which it fosters. Not 
what pupils read under the compulsion of necessity but what they 
read when they are given some freedom of choice is the index of 
their literary tastes and interests. The critics of our day have 
pointed out that our urban civilization is a booming, buzzing con- 
fusion of hurrying crowds and mechanized amusements, where read- 
ing must compete with many more spectacular attractions for a 
share of our leisure time. For large numbers of people, reading means 
nothing more than the hasty turning of the pages of the daily news- 
paper or a quick glance at the current magazines and the monthly 
digests of best-selling books. 

It is in that setting that our efforts to help pupils cultivate serenity 
of spirit through literature must be seen. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that when one western city, known for its fine school 
system, asked thirty-five hundred of its recent high-school graduates 
the question: “‘Have you read any books during the past three 
months?” 51 per cent of the graduates said ‘‘no”’; nor that in re- 
sponse to the question: “Are you reading a book at this time?” 
78 per cent said “‘no.” 

How, then, may we evaluate a program aimed at promoting a 
genuine personal interest in literature? The answer suggested by 
the thirty schools is that a significant source of evidence is the careful 
record of the books which pupils read in their leisure time, apart 
from those which may constitute required reading for everybody. 
The Evaluation Staff recently assisted one of the eastern public 
high schools in the experiment in making a detailed evaluation of 
the leisure reading of a group of 112 pupils. In this school the litera- 
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ture program consists of the reading in common of certain books 
selected on the basis of probable group interests and abilities, paral- 
leled by additional reading which the student selects for himself 
from a wide range of materials. There are no rigid requirements in 
regard to the amount or character of the additional reading. To a 
large degree the pupil is free to read much or little. He is urged 
only to be quite frank in the statements which he makes concerning 
his reading. He writes no formal book reports. Instead, he records 
in a folder the name of each book read, the author’s name, the date 
when he finished reading it, and a one- or two-sentence statement 
of his reaction to the book. For some of these pupils the reading 
record covered the entire six years of the junior-senior high-school 
period. The evaluation undertaken involved an analysis of the 
leisure-reading interests of individual pupils over a period of several 
years and of group-reading interests at all grade levels from Grade 
VII to Grade XII. 

I have before me the complete reading record of one girl over a 
six-year period. Each of these six annual summaries is like a photo- 
graph of the interests of the pupil as she passes from childhood 
through adolescence and begins to enter adulthood. Let us take 
three of these records, one at Grade VIII, one at Grade X, and one 
at Grade XII, and see what they reveal. 

In Grade VIII this student read a total of nineteen books, apart 
from school requirements. Hence, she may be said to be reading 
fairly extensively, although there are some of her classmates who 
have read as many as forty or fifty books, and one indefatigable boy 
with a Gargantuan literary appetite who read a total of 139 books. 

Is she reading various types of fiction and nonfiction? The sum- 
mary reveals that all her reading has been in the field of fiction, with 
a series of books about a young lady named Dorothy Dixon promi- 
nently featured. One gathers from the titles that Dorothy Dixon is 
a very daring young person who at various times in her career has 
won her wings as an airplane pilot, solved murder mysteries, ex- 
plored African jungles, and attended a girls’ boarding-school. The 
pupil has also read three of Louisa Alcott’s Little Men and Little 
Women stories and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

What can be said in general of the maturity of her reading tastes? 
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The books of fiction which she read were rated on a six-point scale, 
ranging from very easy (Level 1) to very difficult (Level 6). This 
rating was made possible by reference to a publication of the Evalua- 
tion Staff, called An Alphabetical List of One Thousand Fiction Au- 
thors Classified by Subject and Maturity Level, which provides an ap- 
proximate measure of the difficulty of the books written by one 
thousand authors frequently read by high-school pupils. The me- 
dian maturity level of the books of fiction read by this pupil was 
thus found to be Level 1, which indicates that light, easy fiction 
was her favorite reading material. 

Here, then, is an eighth-grade girl who is evidently interested in 
reading, but who is certainly no child prodigy so far as literary 
tastes are concerned. Her reading interests are duplicated by thou- 
sands of junior high school youngsters throughout the land. What 
do the succeeding records tell of her reading development? Does 
the volume of her reading increase or decrease? Does she develop 
an interest in any types of nonfiction? Does she eventually seek 
a more honest, realistic portrayal of life in fiction than that rep- 
resented by Dorothy Dixon in the Land of Never-Never Was? 

In Grade X the median maturity level of the books of fiction 
which she read was somewhat higher—Level 2. Her list includes 
Lost Horizon; The Crisis; Little Man, What Now?; and David Copper- 
field; as well as a number of simpler books. The amount of her read- 
ing has increased; she has read a total of thirty-eight books, of which 
twenty are fiction and eighteen nonfiction. Her extensive reading 
of nonfiction is due largely to the strong appeal that aviation has 
come to have for her, as witness the following titles: Lindbergh Flies 
On, The World’s Airplanes and Ships, Sky High, The Romance of 
the Airman, A Narrative History of Aviation, North to the Orient. 

In Grade XII the number of books read dropped to twelve, of 
which six were fiction and six nonfiction. Aviation has not lost its 
spell; she read Lindbergh’s We, Skyway to Asia, and Amelia Ear- 
hart’s Last Flight. She also read a book of biography—Sheean’s 
Personal History—and a book of poetry—The Idylls of the King. 
The median maturity level of the fiction was high—i.e., Level 5. 
Among other books she read three of Willa Cather’s novels and 
Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. 
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Several items stand out sharply in this summary: The replace- 
ment of juvenile fiction by distinguished adult fiction as she ad- 
vanced from the junior high school to the senior high school; the 
large number of books read in Grade X and the drop in Grade XII; 
the strong interest in aviation, which prevailed, incidentally, 
through Grades [IX—XII. 

How does this pupil compare with her classmates? What of the 
quantity and quality of the reading done by groups of pupils in 
her school, classified according to grade? 

The summary indicates that the median number of books read 
per pupil in Grade VII was thirty-three; in Grade VIII, twenty-two; 
in Grade IX, eighteen; in Grade X, twenty; in Grade XI, twelve; 
in Grade XII, thirteen. 

The total amount of book reading, hence, decreased rather con- 
sistently. The quality of the books read was, at the same time, 
growing better. In Grade VII the median maturity of the fiction 
was Level 1. In Grades VIII and IX it was Level 2, while in all 
three grades of the senior high school it was Level 4, i.e., books of the 
type written by Dickens and Stevenson in the last century and by 
Sinclair Lewis, Margaret Mitchell, and Louis Bromfield in the con- 
temporary period were typical reading materials. 

Furthermore, the percentage of reading represented by books of 
nonfiction increased steadily. In the junior high school as a whole, 
e.g., books of nonfiction constituted only 12 per cent of all books 
read; in the senior high school books of nonfiction accounted for 45 
per cent of the total. 

In the senior high school the two most popular forms of nonfiction 
were the drama and biography; the former represented 17 per cent 
of all books read and the latter 9 per cent. Certain other types did 
not fare so well. Essays accounted for less than 2 per cent of all 
books read and poetry for less than 1 per cent. 

An analysis such as this has, it seems to me, three chief values. 
First, it is helpful for the teacher who undertakes to offer guidance 
to individual pupils in their reading to have detailed information 
available concerning the pupils’ past reading experiences. Second, 
it enables teachers to see more clearly the points at which a given 
program is weak or strong. Thus, the study just described suggests 
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that the literature program in this school has been eminently suc- 
cessful in developing pupil-interest in mature fiction and in certain 
types of nonfiction; it also suggests, however, that the reasons for 
the decline in the number of books read and for the lack of popu- 
larity of certain other types of nonfiction such as poetry, might be 
investigated. In the third place, it enables the pupil to see more 
clearly the basic objectives of the course; it gives him a sense of 
direction in the planning of his reading experiences. 

This type of evaluation covers, of course, only one phase of the 
English program. A number of other outcomes are usually expected 
from an English course, in the areas of reading, writing, or speaking. 
For each objective which is regarded as important, the school is 
expected to undertake a program of appraisal, drawing upon the 
extensive resources at present available in the form of standardized 
tests or developing new instruments of evaluation where necessary. 

Thus, in the field of magazine reading, the experience of the thirty 
schools suggests that a different technique of appraisal is more 
economical than the detailed record of one’s reading experiences. 
It is a rather onerous task for anyone to record such facts as that on 
Monday he looked at the pictures in Life Magazine, on Tuesday 
read an instalment of a serial in the Saturday Evening Post, and on 
Wednesday breathed the genteel air of an essay in the Alélantic 
Monthly. In place of this it seems more feasible to secure a periodic 
sampling of the pupil’s reading experiences by means of a checklist 
of magazines which are frequently read by high-school pupils. One 
recent survey of 17,000 pupils revealed that the five magazines en- 
joyed and valued most were, in the order of their popularity, 
Reader’s Digest, Life, American Magazine, Time, and Good House- 
keeping. It is significant for a school to know whether its students 
are interested in True Story, the American, or Harper's. By means 
of a magazine checklist, student reading interests can be discovered, 
and changes which occur in these interests as a result of experiences 
with magazines in the classroom can be ascertained. 

It is impossible to describe in detail in the brief time available all 
the techniques of appraisal which are being employed in one or more 
of the thirty schools. By way of illustrating the diversity of the 
procedures, however, a number of the instruments may simply be 
mentioned and the objectives to which they refer indicated. 
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Thus, a questionnaire on newspaper reading is available for use 
in schools where the development of a discriminating interest in 
daily newspapers is regarded as important. 

Tests on the use of the library and reference books are available 
for schools in which pupils pursue their studies through the medium 
of a large number of books in place of, or as a supplement to, a 
single textbook. 

A literary appreciation questionnaire is employed to ascertain 
whether pupils are developing an interest in such aspects of litera- 
ture as the life problems with which writers deal or the literary tech- 
niques which they employ. 

A record form on which pupils enter their creative-writing ex- 
periences is used to facilitate the evaluation of certain of the more 
general outcomes of composition activities. 

Finally, there are several objective tests of various types in com- 
position and literature which are being employed experimentally at 
the present time. A considerable number of teachers of English be- 
lieve, e.g., that pupils should be encouraged to challenge the au- 
thority of printer’s ink, to consider critically whether a given piece 
of fiction, let us say, portrays human beings as they really are or 
human beings whose like there never were on sea or land. A test 
called “‘Critical-Mindedness in the Reading of Fiction’’ calls for 
the reading of two short short stories taken from a popular maga- 
zine, one of which is reasonably true to life and the other exaggerated 
and unreal. In the latter story a woman whose husband was sup- 
posedly dead suddenly reappears as she is about to be remarried. 
I quote from the author’s account of the incident: 


He did not wait for her to speak. He said, “I didn’t know you were here, 
Ellen. Truly I didn’t. I wouldn’t have let you see me.” 

Her eyes were hostile. “And you would have permitted me to become a 
bigamist?” she asked. 

The student is asked to judge whether Ellen’s first words to her 
husband seem natural under the circumstances. One student who 
answered this said that they did not seem natural and explained 
that any woman in these circumstances would have asked, “‘Where 
have you been all these years?”’ That, I submit to you, is evidence 
of a critical approach on the part of the student to the complex 
subject of feminine psychology. 
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In conclusion, it may be pointed out that in recent years, through 
the co-operative efforts of teachers and test-makers, the range of 
evaluation instruments in English has been greatly extended. The 
availability of these instruments constitutes an open invitation to 
teachers of English everywhere to undertake a more comprehensive 
and objective appraisal of the achievement of pupils and of the 
success of experimental work. 


WE LEARN TO EXPRESS OURSELVES 
MARTHA INEZ JOHNSON" 


Often we are asked the question ‘‘How do you get them to write 
poetry?” Our own quickest answer to that would be, we suppose, 
just two words: ‘Provide atmosphere.” That is really all there is 
to it. 

If you care to step into our English room, we shall be glad to have 
you watch and listen. But in order to understand fully, you will need 
to come the first day and every succeeding day for some weeks. Even 
then, we are continually surprising ourselves with new thoughts and 
new methods. 

The teacher must have an appreciation of poetry and all beauty, 
of course. But his (or her) appreciation must not be the sort that 
may be pigeon holed, filed away for reference, as history facts are 
niched in the mind. It is a sort of ecstasy that is inescapable. It per- 
vades the being quite entirely, and the teacher’s desire to transfuse 
this feeling for words to the pupils is something transcendent to him 
(or her). 

Forty seventh-graders (one works differently with quite young 
children) are wonderingly, skeptically, half hopefully looking up to 
the teacher. What is this going to be? One big, awkward boy stares 
with some suspicion straight into the teacher’s eyes. There seems to 
be a held-in delight back of her eyes. It is a bit incongruous to him. 


* Teacher of English in the Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield, Mo. 
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He isn’t one to look for pleasure in a schoolroom. But at the end of 
the term, he confesses voluntarily, “I am not much good at creative 
writing, although I admit that I am better at it now than I was 
before school started. I do think that our class is full of joy and 
cheerfulness.” And that’s the first requisite. 

Now we must stir the mind as one stirs paint pigment at the bot- 
tom of the dish. Unless we can arouse an interest, a curiosity, no 
words can be fitted together. This process of animating the mind can 
be included in every other lesson planned for or by the child. It is 
seldom possible to excite inquisitiveness by abstract probings. Sug- 
gest to the child that he describe his feelings at an emotional mo- 
ment—i.e., a moment of fear, anger, or joy. At first he will not trust 
us nor will he be analytical enough to distinguish the various facets 
of his emotions. But as he comes to have confidence in us and ab- 
sorbs more words to handle, he will learn to think through situations 
and experiences and recount them quite accurately. 

One exercise used as an introduction to creative writing is that of 
suggesting a word, such as “red.’”’ Every child writes it at the top of 
his paper. Then under the word “‘red”’ he places another word which 
in his mind is associated with the word “‘red.”” What does the second 
word suggest? Two lists handed in are these: 


(red ( book (red ‘monkeys 
| fire | The Secret Garden \ balloon | nuts 

{ fireplace { England { park { October 

| cozy | moors | zoo \ hunting 


Every child has his own set of associations, and he will enjoy a 
comparison between his own mind-working and that of his com- 
panions. 

Poetry is concerned largely with the senses. What he sees, hears, 
smells, feels, and tastes is of importance to the child. He is quite 
definitely interested in these, for they are the larger part of his 
present life. Another exercise, preparatory to creative writing, is 
suggested: Have the child make a list of things he likes to see, hear, 
smell, feel, and taste. At first he will be quite abstract and imper- 
sonal. “I like to see flowers,” ‘‘I like to smell good food.” Later, he 
will understand that his statement is of no interest to others, unless 
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they can experience with him his exact emotion. So then he will learn 
to put color and texture into his statements: 

I like 

To see a white kitten playing with a blue ball of yarn, 

To see blue and red Easter eggs in a green nest, 

To see white pigeons walk 

To see bluebirds in cherry trees with cherries on them 

To hear church bells ringing on a snowy Christmas morning, 

To watch snow falling on a dark night. 


Likewise, he may make lists of those things he dislikes. Such exer- 
cises will help to make him word-conscious and will cause him to 
search his mind for just the right word. 

Paragraph descriptions of places, people, things, are helpful to him 
for the same reasons. We send him home with the suggestion: 
“Write a diary of what you do after you leave school today, includ- 
ing your rising and breakfast tomorrow.” 

His first diary will read something like this: ‘Left school yester- 
day. Played ball with the boys. Came home. Ate my supper. Lis- 
tened to the radio. Went to bed.’’ Yes, most of the children had 
experiences just like that. Were your experiences no different from 
Tommy’s? Well, yes, he will admit they were, and the next time he 
is asked to observe his doings, he will remember that his catcher’s 
glove was torn and kept slipping off all the while he played; he will 
remember that when he started for bed there were no pajamas in the 
dresser drawer and his mother had to iron a pair for him. He thinks 
of the fly that fell in his syrup while he was eating pancakes. All of 
which make his experiences quite different from Tommy’s. 

All this time we have been reading poems to them. Not high and 
lofty, ennobling inspirations. When one meets with twelve-year-olds 
or older children, one discovers that over half of them consciously 
dislike or at least are quite indifferent to poetry. So we begin, if we 
are wise, with Thomas Daly’s dialect poems, the ballads of Alfred 
Noyes, some of James Whitcomb Riley, and other verses where 
humor or excitement simply wallow in the words. 

Pretty soon we have the request every day: “‘Will you read us 
a poem, please?” “‘Oh, do read another of the Italian dialect poems.” 
It will be time then to have a lesson in poetry-writing. 
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Perhaps before this time, or certainly now, one asks: “What is 
poetry?” This is subject for a delightful discussion that may last any 
length of time. They will be quite decided in their opinions. ‘Must 
have rhyme.” ‘Must be beautiful.’”’ One by one their statements 
are rejected, are countered with ““But remember so-and-so, it doesn’t 
have rhyme, and we say it’s poetry.”’ Finally we come to the sim- 
plicity of real poetry. ‘‘We must let words meet that have never met 
before. We must be sincere in what we say.” 

But it is clear that the ecstasy of the thing has a firm hold on 
them, when at the close of the term, they write in answer to the 
teacher’s question, ‘““‘What is poetry?’’ these definitions: 

Poetry is the shattered glass of the blue sky tinkling rhythmically down the 
rainbow. 

Poetry is a gleaming diamond in the dull iron of toil. 

Poetry is a wisp of blue sky tucked in the petals of a rose placed in the button- 
hole of language. 

Poetry is lovely words that walk under the moon at night. 

Poetry is a magic king settled on top of the ABC. 


And who are you to say that poetry is other than that? 

We suggest images, for we know that these are part of all vivid 
thinking. The child sees his mother’s black kettle on the stove. To 
him it was always that—a black kettle, until he was asked to form an 
image. That evening when he looks at the kettle, it suddenly be- 
comes an old black witch, and never again will the simple object in 
his home be merely a “thing.”’ It is now something to stir constantly 
his imagination. 

At this point we have pencils and paper for a lesson in actual 
verse-writing. We explain to them that the writing of poetry is in- 
deed a personal, private, and solitary pursuit, not to be indulged in 
with thirty-nine others at one’s elbow and back. Three or four of us 
should find a cabin on a high sand dune overlooking Lake Michigan. 
There, pencils and notebooks close at hand, we should lazily stretch 
out on the sand, and when the muse wooed, we should respond. But 
unfortunately this we cannot do, so we do what we can. And, while 
writing poetry is a quite off-the-earth matter, there are a few mate- 
rial observances that should be kept. 

During the period of listening, thinking, and writing we must 
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interfere as little as possible with the thoughts of the thirty-nine 
others. That is only fair, and there never was a child who didn’t 
agree. So....one must not whisper the tiniest little whisper to 
one’s neighbor, for that particular neighbor may be giving birth in 
his mind to a delicately turned phrase that will vanish like an iri- 
descent bubble at the slightest digression. The teacher has learned 
to step about soundlessly and bend to whisper almost as soundlessly 
to an inquirer regarding spelling a word or exact definition or 
propriety of word. 

Perhaps this time we are thinking of cities. We live in a small city 
ourselves. We discuss how a city is different from a village or a town, 
how a small city differs from a larger one. We exchange experiences 
that are peculiar to city folk. Some of the forty have been in New 
York, others in Chicago or San Francisco. There is very little that is 
soft or delicate about a city. What shall our reflections be then? One 
child suggests that there is strength, there is proportion. Looking at 
a city from an artist’s view, there are lines, angles, curves in build- 
ings and bridges. Someone else volunteers the aspect of weather in 
a city. It is different. Someone else remembers a bridge in our own 
city and recalls the outline of tall buildings against the sky. 

Then we read; here’s a brief picture, well known to us by this time, 

FOG 

The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 

on silent haunches 

and then moves on. 
—CARL SANDBURG 

It’s a good image, some one suggests. A clear, definite picture, 
which can be understood. Some one mentions standing on a bridge. 
So we'll read Richard LeGallienne’s “Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn.” 
We put ourselves in the place of the night-watchmen, we discuss the 
phrase “empty of faces” and think it is a good one. We wonder why 
the bridge is called “frail as goassamer,”’ then we understand. Some- 
one explains why the author uses the words “human thunder, iron 


and blood.”’ 
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We read “City Roofs’ by Charles Hanson Towne, and we make 
no comment, for it is simple, and everyone understands. No, there is 
one child who asks: “‘Who are the ‘driftwood of the town’?”’ Half a 
dozen are ready to explain. 

Then we quite forget about poetry (or do we?) after listening to 
Margaret Widdemer’s lines ‘“‘The Factories,’ for a hot discussion 
ensues over capital and labor. Socialism and communism have their 
advocates, and we can only shrug our shoulders and look as if we 
were baffled (and perhaps we are) until some one voices strongly: 
“Well, anyway, we can be careful not to be personally responsible for 
our ‘little sisters’ suffering.’ ’’ And we let it rest there. 

We find a poem by an author none of us knows—Ada Smith. The 
title is “‘In City Streets.”’ We notice that it speaks mostly of heather, 
and blackberries, sun and pools, springy moss, hedges, little brooks, 
wind sloughing through the fir-tops, tinkling heather-bells. So why, 
we wonder, was it called “In City Streets’? Ah, John knows. These 
are the lines, 

Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London highways, 
Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares and byways..... 


The writer wants so badly to be in the country again. Some one sug- 
gests that he was probably born in the country and loves it. 

We like “Ellis Park”’ by Helen Hoyt, and that too speaks of na- 
ture, for the walker to the city office wants to take a piece of the 
park in his mind to make his day more pleasant. This brings a brief 
discussion as to the actual merits of the city and the country. Why, 
when everything is said and done, is there so much more to be liked 
about nature? 

One more poem, we say, and then we write. Seumas O’Sullivan 
has a short few lines, “In Mercer Street—a Piper.” “‘What do you 
see?’’ we ask. They all have vivid pictures. Some can give them back 
more easily than others. One quick child remembers: “It is a bit 
like that poem the ‘Barrel-Organ’ you read to us once.”’ A little. 

We speak to the children. In all the humor and pathos, the music 
and the noise, the skyscrapers, the shops, perhaps there is some real 
or imagined experience that you would like to keep always by writ- 
ing it. Put together some words that you are pretty sure have never 
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met before, keep an eye out for color, for vivid expressions, for 
freshness, for clear images. 

Shall we write then? And we write. 

Other subjects we have used are: pets, night, months, things, 
holidays, persons, fairies. Our subjects have been quite endless. The 
children are quick at suggesting. 

In spite of the fact that some folk consider open criticisms a 
“pernicious habit,’’ we have discovered that the children show de- 
light in having their verses read and commented upon. They are as 
quick to praise as to blame, and we have never found that the 
custom made for reticence. When the subject selected is one that 
may elicit quite personal thoughts, the children are told to write at 
the bottom of the page: “‘Please do not read.’’ This suggestion is 
rarely followed, but when it is occasionally, the request is, of course, 
honored. 

Do they care about creative writing? What do they think of it? 
We know, of course, but once we thought: ‘‘Let them say it on 
paper.” This is what they said, 

Creative writing means a great deal to me..... 

I like creative writing because it helps me to read and it helps me to learn 
more words (this from the least mentally apt child in the group). 

I think creative writing is fun. 

I think creative writing has increased my vocabulary. 

I discovered that people did not laugh at your poems. 

Creative writing has given me lots of help in my other studies. 

Creative writing has helped me in knowing good literature when I see it. 

I pity the person who hasn’t had the opportunity to write and appreciate 
creative writing. 

I have often heard you say that if you didn’t do anything else you wanted us 
to learn how to think, and with me you haven’t failed. 

I’ve been more interested in it than any other study. 

Creative writing has taught me a lot more than I could get out of books. 

It has helped me to express myself more freely. 

It has helped me to appreciate nature and all her beauties.” 


But there is no end to these, so one must make an end. 

These things creative writing will do for the child: It will stimu- 
late independent thinking, foster a flexible imagination, suggest the 
power and pleasure of words, and make him a critic of good writing. 
There is no “‘subject”’ within the curriculum of any school that will 
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have such a large, general influence over the child’s whole life. Dr. 
Caroline B. Zachry, in her book Personality Adjustments of School 
Children, states: “It is conceivable that the recent emphasis placed 
on creative education by experimental schools may prove of thera- 
peutic value.’ She writes further: “Poetry is an expression of our 
day dreams and perhaps there is no greater privilege and propor- 
tionately no greater responsibility than to be the teacher of poetry to 
a group of adolescents. Through this medium they express much of 
their struggles, and all teachers who encourage original poetry have 
had the experience of being given poems surreptitiously and then 
finding the author waiting about sheepishly after class for personal 
comments.’ 





A-SITTING ON A GATE 
S. A. NOCK' 


“The name of the song is called ‘Haddock’s Eyes.’”’ 

“Oh, that’s the name of the song, is it?” Alice said, trying to feel a little inter- 
ested. 

“No, you don’t understand,” the Knight said, looking a little vexed. ‘“That’s 
what the name is called. The name really is “The Aged Aged Man.’ ” 

“Then I ought to have said ‘That’s what the song is called’?”’ Alice corrected 
herself. 

“No, you oughtn’t: that’s quite another thing! The song is called ‘Ways 
and Means’: but that’s only what it’s called, you know!” 

“Well, what is the song, then?” said Alice, who was by this time completely 
bewildered. 

I 

Since children in other countries learn to use their own language 
in fairly proper fashion, it is disconcerting to realize that ours do 
not. Many American college graduates write as well as speak an 
English that would be objectionable in a grammar-school student, 
and since in the United States we have practically no dialects to 
contend with, it becomes increasingly annoying to find widespread 
inability to manage our language. 

* Vice-president of Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Dr. Nock has taught English for many years and is a contributor to the 
literary and professional journals. 
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It will hardly do to argue that English is a language so much 
richer than others that youngsters are bewildered by it, because 
however much richer it may be, English is a good deal simpler than 
most other languages. An argument that foreign influence in the 
United States corrupts the purity of the language is fallacious, be- 
cause inability to write and speak English respectably is common 
in parts of the country where there is no foreign influence. Nor can 
we lay the blame to sheer carelessness, because some of the most ir- 
ritating offenders are those who make an obvious effort to be correct. 

A number of observers have tried to demonstrate that writers in 
the United States are largely responsible for the situation, because 
they seem to have no regard for the rules of good English; they 
write an ungrammatical jargon which young people read, and from 
which they acquire their notions of English. Chief among such of- 
fenders are the journalists, the writers of newspapers, and the de- 
visers of headlines. The headline argument is an old one, and yet 
it must be considered; but let us consider it, for a change, as a 
symptom rather than as a source of infection. 

Perhaps quite a number of the troubles that we can observe are 
symptomatic. We are likely to forget, in the first place, whether 
we are considering colloquial English or literary English. Are we 
talking about what our youngsters write, or what they speak? There 
is reason to differentiate between the two, if only because literary 
style seems to invariably lag behind colloquial style as language 
changes. 

Again, if we talk about literary style, are we talking about the 
literary style of our own day? What is perfectly proper in Mark 
Twain, for instance, would have made Irving wretched. There is 
much less distinction between colloquial and literary English today 
than there has been in the past; and lamentations will not alter the 
tendency of people today to write a good deal as they talk. We like 
straightforward writing that says what it has to say, and says it 
accurately; we willingly forgo some of the literary or rhetorical 
beauties of our ancestors. Still, we can doubtless say things in con- 
versation with a good deal less attention to choice of expression 
than we must show when we write. 

We must remember, too, that what is desirable in one country 
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that uses our language may not be desirable in another. If we are 
going to get good, sound American English from our students we 
ought to stop using Addison and George Eliot as models, or even 
George Bernard Shaw and Chesterton. Countries seas apart simply 
do not use the same English, and we know it; yet we seldom act 
upon our knowledge. 

If we consider only English as spoken by native Americans, we 
shall find common mistakes enough. When we have found them, 
we should, instead of bewailing them, try to find out why they 
occur. Some of the expressions that we at first consider erroneous 
will perhaps turn out not to be mistakes at all, but legitimate idiom. 
And of the true mistakes, we shall find two kinds; those that result 
from ignorance and carelessness and those that result from too much 
training in matters which are foreign to the English language. 

The most astonishing discovery that we shall make, however, is 
that people make very few mistakes in English, after all. That 
statement without modification seems absurd; but for the sake of 
shock it is not bad to let it stand. It is absurd only because the term 
“English” covers everything in which we can make mistakes when 
we speak. A mispronunciation is a mistake in English, and so is a 
misspelling. If we use one verb form for another we make a mis- 
take in English; and we do the same if we trip over “whom,” as we 
all do sooner or later. (In passing, it might pay to consider whether 
the real mistake in English last referred to is not in having the word 
“‘whom”’ in the language.) 

We have all learned, or should have in the time spent on them, 
rules of good English. Some who learned them earlier had to learn 
more of them than we do today; we no longer stand aghast at a 
split infinitive or at prepositions ending sentences. As a matter of 
fact, we should regard a man as a fool who asked for something on 
which to sit when he wanted something to sit on. About certain 
matters, however, we never learned any rules that could help us in 
speaking English—and it is in these matters that we never,broadly 
speaking, make any mistakes—and these matters are much more 
complicated than those about which we learn rules. 

For instance, we use correctly the so-called posssessive case of 
nouns. Of course, we learn in school certain things about the pos- 
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sessive, some of which are wrong (e.g., “‘somebody’s else house’’). 
But we do not learn that the possessive is seldom used in English; 
that it cannot under any circumstances be used with most nouns; 
and that the sign of the possessive, the ’s, is placed as close as pos- 
sible to the primary, not the modifying element. Yet we go through 
life saying quite properly, ““The king of Sweden’s son’”’ and ‘“‘the 
author of Main Street’s latest work.’’ We may get around the theo- 
retical difficulty by various explanations; but we seldom are taught 
that the sign of the possessive is simply placed between the ele- 
ments related, as close as possible to the primary. 

We can talk about the “‘dog’s ears,’’ and sometimes do; but we 
never talk about the ‘‘geese’s feet.’’ We talk about a “‘ship’s hull,” 
but not about a “house’s roof”’ or a “‘tree’s leaves.’’ We can make 
up rules enough to cover all these uses; but we do not learn them by 
rule. And we do not make mistakes in them, even as children. 

Much more complicated is the English system of tenses of verbs; 
yet we seldom make mistakes in tense. Probably we all, at one time 
or another, use the wrong form of the verb; but we keep our times 
straight. 

We learn in school about the present, and eventually find out 
that when we want to talk about present time we generally use other 
forms, seldom the “present.’’ We used to study the “imperfect,” 
a perfect misnomer; but we never use the preterit as a real imperfect. 
We never make the mistakes that foreigners make in the use of 
progressive forms and forms indicating inclusive time, etc. The 
illiterate who says, ‘“‘I seen him,” is using the wrong form, to be sure; 
but his time is right. All of us make perfectly clear what time we 
refer to and what form of action. 

As we really know our tenses before we so much as hear of “‘tense”’ 
in school, so do we speak in sentences long before we know what 
sentences are. Even children learning to speak? construct sentences, 
sometimes with effort but usually with success. 

Any sentence, however simple and brief, requires a certain amount 
of analytical power, which, nevertheless, comes so natural to us all 
that we do not pause to admire our own ability in contrast with 


2 Pointed out in conversation by George D. Stoddard, of the State University of 
Iowa. 
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which inability to spell or to punctuate is trifling. And we condemn 
as incompetent the wonder-worker who can create compound- 
complex sentences while he talks, but happens never to have felt 
any essential difference between “lie’’ and “lay’’—a distinction un- 
necessary and almost unique in English! 

A good many of our critics overlook the ability of most people, 
educated and uneducated, to handle the complications of English 
so as to make themselves perfectly understood; they devote their 
attention to mistakes. Such emphasis on error is salutary; but un- 
fortunately there is an appreciable amount of uncertainty as to 
what are mistakes in English. 


II 


There are mistakes of ignorance and carelessness, usually of social 
rather than intellectual importance. However crudely he may speak, 
almost anyone can make himself understood. ‘‘Me and him ain’t 
done nothin’ yet,” is perfectly clear, but socially impossible. Na- 
turally, such mistakes are not those of people who employ literary 
English; although for these people the ridiculous ““‘whom”’ is a snare. 

Some critics, however, confuse perfectly sound idiom with mis- 
takes of ignorance and carelessness, and by such confusion weaken 
their arguments. Consider, for instance, the grief in the hearts of 
some who find that English-speaking people confuse their parts of 
speeech! It is a characteristic of most languages, this confusion of 
parts of speech; but it is not so common in languages which have 
inflection as in English, where there is practically none. It is very 
hard to use a word which is labeled a verb by its ending or other 
modification in the place of a noun which has another sort of inflec- 
tion. Where nothing is inflected, however, the form of the words 
offers no obstacle. 

It may be that writers of headlines in papers, who must think 
first of space and then of sense, encourage confusion in the use of 
parts of speech; but they are not fundamentally to blame—the 
trouble, if it is a trouble, is older than newspapers. Even the critic 
who objects to a ‘‘Congress probe committee”’ will cheerfully smoke 
and gossip while preparing to wire a report. 

An uncountable number of words in English cannot be identified 
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as one part of speech or another without some context; no one can 
say whether “smoke,” “gossip,” “wire,” and “‘report’’ are nouns 
or verbs or even adjectives. A “probe committee”’ is essentially no 
sillier than a “telephone call.”” A good deal depends on what you 
have heard, and how long, and how often. 

It might be good medicine for some critics to estimate how many 
of our words can conventionally be used as various parts of speech 
and, after that, to find out how many are used metaphorically. 
Some people show great distress when a “Congress probe commit- 
tee balks newshawks,”’ or, with Mr. Wilson Follett, when a ‘‘cold 
wave grips East.”’ 

But it is hardly reasonable to object too strenuously to figurative 
language when it does not seem figurative. Probably a newspaper 
reader never thinks of a “‘cold wave”’ as a wave at all—the headline 
is perfectly clear. Shall we go on to condemn Ruskin for saying: 
“The horrible nests, which you call towns, are little more than 
laboratories for the distillation into leaven of venomous smokes 
and smells”? Or Mr. Bertrand Russell for saying that “the infini- 
tesimal played formerly a great part in mathematics’’? 

A probe committee balking newshawks would be worth watching, 
of course; but so would the infinitesimal as an actor, or venomous 
smells being distilled into leaven in nests. Such figures as these, 
even when mixed, leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as to what they 
mean. There is little feeling of metaphor, even though there is 
nothing but metaphor there. We all speak in metaphor, even when, 
as Otto Jespersen says, we make such a remark as “He came to 
consider the low ebb of morals as the result of bad taste.”’ 

Before we set about correcting error we must be sure that we are 
really dealing with error, and not with idiom, or a natural tendency 
of the language. Then, as we look further into the matter, we shall 
discover that we have been taught a great deal that is not really 
applicable to the English language, which confuses us in our at- 
tempts to speak and write properly. As youngsters we were drilled 
in grammar and rhetoric; and later we find out that we have learned 
so much that we fall over ourselves in trying to be natural and cor- 
rect. Some of us learn so much that isn’t so that we go through life 
making the most absurd and unnatural mistakes in our English— 
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mistakes that we should never have made if we had really learned 
our own language in school instead of the nomenclature of others. 

Critics, of course, can find such mistakes anywhere. Unfortunate- 
ly, they find but do not distinguish. These errors resulting from hav- 
ing learned too much should be considered quite apart from errors 
of ignorance and carelessness, for they must, probably, be prevented; 
whereas, the others can usually be cured. 

The confusion of error and idiom may show that certain critics 
also have learned too much that isn’t so—they are in the same boat 
with the rest of us. They, like us, might stop to consider what 
makes us so unhandy with our own tongue, so easily misled as to 
what is good English. For if we can once get our ideas in order, if 
we can once get good English straight in our minds, then we can 
set about eliminating barbarisms and vulgarities without trying to 
tinker with the natural and inevitable development of our language. 

No tinkers have ever accomplished anything in the way of chang- 
ing the course of English, not even Swift and Johnson. But unimagi- 
native tinkers have upset the minds of their pupils in so many in- 
stances that we ought to find out what has happened to us to make 
us so often incompetent to manage the language that is the vehicle 
of English literature, and does not fail the least of those who use it. 


III 

We are taught a great many names. People are likely to think 
that when they have found a name they have found something to 
which the name can be applied, in grammar as well as in philosophy. 
A natural result is that many people believe that when names are 
juggled things to which the names refer are likewise juggled at the 
same time. 

If we look at the tense names in English we see that they are 
names taken over from Latin and do not really apply to English. 
But much more confusing to young students are the names of moods, 
a number of which are taught in school, although the English lan- 
guage has hardly any mood at all. 

We have conditional statements, and contrary-to-fact state- 
ments, and a handful of set forms and phrases; and, therewith, the 
use of the “subjunctive” ends. A true subjunctive has a form differ- 
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ent from that of the indicative, and is used in various and sundry 
constructions in which the indicative cannot be used. German and 
French have true subjunctives which cannot be matched in English; 
Latin has many. Precious few such forms have survived in modern 
English; and almost none of the various constructions of the sub- 
junctive are possible. 

It would save time and energy and prevent jumbling of verb 
forms to drop most discussion of mood. What we learn is very 
largely a cluttering-up of language with inapplicable names; and 
few things are more confusing than names in excess of things to 
name. 

In his Essentials of English Grammar, Jespersen devotes not quite 
three pages to a discussion of mood; and a great part of that dis- 
cussion is quotation of examples. Mood is nothing to worry stu- 
dents of English with. 

One objection is made to such elimination of mood: that we must 
continue our present system of teaching English in order to co- 
operate with the teachers of other languages. But this objection is 
hardly valid. In the first place, contrast between English and other 
languages should make the other languages and their ways clearer; 
and, in the second place, no one should learn a complicated and 
garbled version of his own language in order to make things easier 
for teachers of other languages. 

Even if students do learn something about mood which will help 
them in the study of Latin and modern foreign languages, they 
will learn nothing that will help them in the study of English. And 
since most of our youngsters are not going to devote much time to 
Latin and other languages, it seems hardly economical to give them 
all sorts of linguistic tags with nothing to attach them to. There 
will be time enough to talk about mood when they get to other lan- 
guages; and then it should not be very hard to make them under- 
stand it. 

Then they will only have to learn that what we say in English by 
means of auxiliaries and combinations must be said in other lan- 
guages by use of variously inflected forms. Thus, we shall add to 
their understanding of English while we teach them other languages. 

There is little value in talking about gender in English; there 
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isn’t any. In the personal pronoun, and in certain other words, there 
is a distinction of sex which was originally a distinction of gender but 
is no more. Distinction of sex is a far cry from gender—no wonder 
that the student of French or German has a hard time with gender! 
He has learned all about it in English, he thinks; and really he has 
learned nothing at all about it. He has learned to use a name in- 
correctly, and it will take him a long time to get his tags and labels 
straightened out so that he can use them properly in foreign- 
language study. If he had never heard of gender he would later have 
less trouble in appreciating the fact that gender is a matter of gram- 
mar, not of sex. 

The speakers of English have never had, since the early days, a 
“feeling” for case; if they had had, all case forms would not have 
dropped out of the language except for a few in the pronouns, which 
remained for a reason not connected with case. Anglo-Saxons have 
for centuries relied on sentence structure, on position, and on con- 
text to make clear what they mean; and they have succeeded in de- 
veloping a language of wonderful clarity and precision. 

Like it or not, in modern English case is missing. Even the pos- 
sessive has disappeared as a case; we have only the sign left. A 
fanatic for names could, perhaps, make out a brief for the ‘‘pos- 
sessed,”’ but hardly for the possessive. 

Yet we continue to teach subjective and possessive and objective 
(or, more foolishly, nominative, genitive, and accusative) case to 
our pupils—because there are cases in Latin and other languages. 
What is expressed by case in other languages is expressed by posi- 
tion, by use of prepositions, and by context in English. There is no 
change in the form of a word to indicate case; and what is case 
without indication of case? It is merely a name, or a series of names, 
referring to nothing. 

In the personal pronoun we have case forms, and we try to teach 
our youngsters to use them as cases. But English-speaking people, 
having no feeling for case, use the forms not as case forms but as 
preverbal or postverbal forms. They usually use the nominative 
form as subject; otherwise they use the objective form, except that 
a preverbal indirect object takes the nominative form. 

Children who say, “It’s me,” “That’s him,” “Was that him or 
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us?”’ may, after years of effort, get to saying, “It’s I,” etc. But how 
many of them learn entirely too much, even beyond this too much! 
They develop a notion or a feeling that “me,” “us,” “him,” etc., 
are improper; and then they stuff “I’’ and “we” and “he” in every- 
where. Not many of them are articulate enough to say with one 
young lady: “Why do I always feel that it is vulgar to use ‘me’ 
anywhere?”’ 

Grammarians are quaint sometimes without knowing it. They 
urge our teachers to train youngsters away from “‘It’s me,” which is 
universal—and right; but they never try to get teachers to train 
pupils away from ‘‘He was given a book,” which is also universal 
and right. Yet if one must say, “It’s I,” one must logically say, 
“Him was given a book.” 

A linguist will observe that logic has nothing to do with the use of 
a language, and he may be correct. Nevertheless, one who insists 
on “It’s I” holds high the banner of logic—the logic of Latin and 
algebra. 

IV 


Multiplication of examples would grow tedious, although this is 
only a beginning. Perhaps we have enough, however, to show how 
our instructors complicate English with inapplicable names and em- 
phasize the importance of tags rather than of facts. A child who has 
learned all about the labels which can be hooked onto English words, 
phrases, and sentences will know a great deal that isn’t good for 
him. He will know too much that isn’t so. He may grow up into a 
philosopher; but he will have to forget a lot before he talks a good 
vigorous English. 

Perhaps writers should be more conservative than speakers; but 
the writers who avoid conversational English are tedious fellows. 
One need not take extremes of elevated diction and colloquial chat 
in judging; one need only consider the man who says what he wants 
to so that others can understand it. 

The language of inspiration is not simple English; it probably 
depends upon music, unfamiliarity, and vagueness for much of its 
effect. Most of us, though, like Max Beerbohm’s foreigner, do not 
want to say beautiful haunting things; we want to make clear what 
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we have in mind. And most of us can do it—no thanks to those 
who taught us all about mood and case and gender. 

Nothing is going to do the English language much harm if that 
harm hasn’t been done yet. If the language were capable of damage 
the Latinists and the wielders of empty symbols would have done 
the damage long ago. In spite of all kinds of effort to make it go 
as they want it to go, the language has gone as it would have gone 
without all their fuss and straining. 

Furthermore, nothing is going to do the English language much 
good. In the first place, it is about as good as a language can be 
right now. It has grown flabby in some localities and boisterous in 
others, but it should not be judged as only of our time. It is a lan- 
guage in which a person can say just what he wants to say so that 
he can be properly understood. You can’t help a language like that 
very much! But you can help people to learn to use that language 
as it is. 

Perhaps some of the elegant ways of saying things have gone by 
the board; perhaps, though, those bits of elegance were not elegance 
after all—they may have been artificialities. Perhaps we don’t al- 
ways use sentences; but if we make ourselves clear, who is the loser? 
Sentences are not essential to language. 

One thing is of importance, however: in a time of use of words as 
magic formulas, our children should learn that words are either the 
symbols of ideas, or sounds calculated to stir emotions, or mere 
noise and nonsense. They should learn, furthermore, that these 
uses of words are not interchangeable. They should learn to differ- 
entiate between the reasonable use of words and such use as that 
of Hitler. 

In their own games children cry: ‘Sticks and stones will break 
my bones, but names will never hurt me.” No sounder attitude of 
mind is possible today. It must be encouraged, lest our youngsters, 
like those of other countries, suddenly find themselves cringing be- 
fore mere names, or stirred by mere words (noises) to go out and 
get killed by the sticks and stones. 

If, quite capable of using the English language and using it 
largely without error, these children learn that what seems part of 
their very nature must be barnacled with useless labels before it is 
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decent, they will grow up to have an absurd respect for names and 
a respect for what they know simply isn’t so. 

In language, as in everything else, our children should be en- 
couraged to examine first what they actually have, and then what 
they actually do with it. When they have found that out, it will 
matter very little what they call it. 

Lamentations are going to do no good, nor are rules from other 
languages, nor are strange names and appeals to propriety. Let us 
get down to business and try to find out what we really have—not 
what we should have, or might have. Then we can attach simple 
names to what we find and leave complications of terminology 


to others. 





IMPROVISED DIALOGUE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BEN KAUFMAN’ 


“TImprovisation”’ is a term with which most of us are familiar as 
applied to music. It is the art of composing and playing extempo- 
raneously with no outside guidance. Much of our great music and 
poetry has been composed in this impromptu manner. 

Improvisation, however, is not confined to music and poetry. 
During the period from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
there existed in Italy and later in France a dramatic form of ex- 
pression called the Commedia dell’Arte. The Commedia dell’Arte 
consisted of groups of players who traveled from one town to an- 
other with all their earthly possessions, including scenery, costumes, 
families, and livestock. Coming to a new town in the evening, they 
would set up their stage, advertise the show, and get ready for the 
performance on the following day. 

However, the Commedia dell’Arte was no ordinary group of 
players. They were, as their name implies, a theater of artists. And 
every actor was, of necessity, an artist. It was impossible for a 
group of this sort to give an amateurish performance for several 
reasons. The chief of these was the fact that the actors had no 


* Teacher of English in the Robert Treat Junior High School, Newark, N.J. 
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lines to memorize. This required expert acting. Every group of the 
Commedia dell’Arte—and there were thousands of such groups 
throughout Italy and, later, France—had its own scenario writer in 
the person of a manager, director, or one of the actors, or, perhaps, 
a special scenario writer. The scenario writer at some time before 
the performance would write up or tell the actors a story which 
generally had some local bearing. Actors would be picked to play 
the various characters in the story. They were then ready for the 
performance. 

Although scenarios and dialogue were always different, the char- 
acters of the Commedia dell’Arte began to settle themselves into 
stock-type names, most of which are familiar even today. Thus 
we have the fool, Harlequin; the intriguer, Brighella; the miser, 
Pantaloon; the conceited, old, meddling Doctor; the pot-bellied lazy 
Policinello or Puncinello whose name in England turned to Punch; 
the swaggering Captain; the flirtatious Columbine; and the lover, 
Pedralino, later known in France as Pierrot. 

That an art, so fundamental and deep rooted in its popularity 
for four hundred years, should die so complete a death seems strange. 
It is odd, also, that modern education, with its trend toward prac- 
ticability, has taken no cue from this sensible art with its richness, 
as a method for teaching oral English and the social studies in- 
cluding health, safety, vocational guidance, and subjects that in- 
volve social intercourse. This is especially significant in the teaching 
of English. 

In a study of texts for use in English classes and books on methods 
of teaching English we were interested in the fact that so little 
attention is paid by most of these writers to oral English. It seems 
from the tenor of most English books that we are trying to make 
authors and public speakers of all our children. In the study made 
of English texts those that provide for the most extensive oral Eng- 
lish—and in almost every case less than 10 per cent of the book is 
devoted to oral English—the methods of presentation consist in the 
main of the following oral English topics: making announcements, 
reproducing stories orally, talks on travels, talks on true experiences, 
the giving of oral directions, and oral book reports. Some books in- 
clude imaginary telephone conversations and imaginary situations 
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involving questions of etiquette or business. Can we, in this pro- 
gressive age, justify the teaching of oral English through the fore- 
going methods? 

Obviously there are two fallacies in our present methods of teach- 
ing English. In the first place, we are spending far too little time 
on oral English, and, in the second, the time given to our oral 
English is spent upon the least used oral English situations. As 
stated above, studies show that go per cent of language expression 
is oral, and, although we are not familiar with any studies upon per- 
centage of conversation, it seems a reasonable assumption that up- 
ward of go per cent of our oral expression is in the form of conversa- 
tion. This would mean that more than 80 per cent of all language 
expression, oral or written, is in the form of conversation. Do any 
of our English texts or courses of study take cognizance of this fact? 

The questions then arise: Aren’t the children getting enough op- 
portunity for conversation through classroom discussion and natural 
daily interchange? How can we provide situations that will involve 
conversation? 

The answer to the first of these questions is definitely in the nega- 
tive. Conversation is an art. It is a fine art just as painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture are fine arts, and it should be recognized as 
such. Through conversation one can express himself as completely 
and imaginatively as through any of the other fine arts. Conversa- 
tion allows for more deliberate shades of meaning through the use 
of words, facial expression, and uses of the voice than the artist 
can wield with a brush, palette, and paints, or the sculptor, with 
his hammer and chisel. 

Certainly the art of conversation is more fleeting than the other 
arts, but who can say that it is less beautiful? And talking pictures 
may yet make it permanent. As an art, conversation requires definite 
training and opportunity for expression under qualified supervision. 
This the children do not receive in classroom discussion where the 
correct answer is paramount to manner of expression, nor do they 
get this training in talking with their friends. It has been truthfully 
said that the greatest achievement of civilization is the intelligent 
conversation between persons. Have we as English teachers given 
sufficient consideration to this thought? 
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For the answer to the question as to how we can provide situations 
that will stimulate conversation we shall go back to the period in 
Italian dramatic art from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century. 
The solution lies in improvisation. 

By improvisation in English we mean presenting a situation to a 
group which calls for conversation on the part of two or more per- 
sons. The teacher, here, acts as the scenarist in the Commedia 
dell’Arte. A typical example of improvisation and one that serves 
as a good departure for this type of work in the junior high schools 
is the following: Mary and Helen are two close friends. Yesterday 
afternoon Helen borrowed Mary’s pencil, and at the end of the 
day when Mary asked for the return of the pencil Helen said that 
she had never borrowed it. A grand argument ensued, and finally 
the girls went home each determined never to speak to the other 
again. This morning as Mary was about to leave for school she saw 
the pencil that she thought she had lent to Helen. Mary felt quite 
unhappy about the matter and resolved to try to straighten things 
out with Helen. When she came to school this morning she saw 
Helen sitting at her desk doing some work. 

At this point the teacher may ask for volunteers to play the parts 
of these two girls. One of the girls, Helen, sits at the desk working, 
while the other, Mary, enters the room and walks up to Helen and 
tries to right the misunderstanding which exists between the two. 
Mary is contrite; Helen is angry. The girls should show their feel- 
ings through their manner of speech, facial expressions, walk, and 
other actions. They act out these parts making up their own char- 
acterization and dialogue. They may even vary their emotions. 
They may carry the situation to a logical conclusion or, if they 
falter after two or three minutes, they may be stopped. The aim 
is not to reach a logical conclusion, in this case, but to give the chil- 
dren opportunity to express their emotions in words. The members 
of the class may then be called upon for suggestions and criticism, 
and two other girls may try the same situation. 

Another good introductory improvisation is to tell, or have a 
child tell, the story of the grasshopper and the ant. At the end of 
the story assume that the grasshoppers were so angry at their treat- 
ment by the ants that they decided to kill the ants at every oppor- 
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tunity. So millions of ants were slaughtered by the grasshoppers 
and their homes and property were destroyed. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the queen of the ants appeared before Jupiter, king of gods 
and men, and told him the story. Jupiter summoned the grass- 
hopper who gave his version. The starting-point for this improvisa- 
tion is the appearance of the ant before Jupiter. The parts may be 
played by boys or girls, although Jupiter seems best played by a 
boy and the other two by girls. Again, the characters should give 
consideration to manner of walk, voice, and action. The character- 
ization and the dialogue depend entirely upon the individual. 

Situations for improvisation are not difficult to find. They can 
be taken from any play or story, or from an actual incident. The 
action of the improvisation should start at a critical or emotional 
point in the dialogue and action of the characters. There are two 
types of improvisation just as our conversation may be of two 
types. Improvisation may be emotional or intellectual. Telephone 
conversations and business interviews, which are suggested in some 
English texts, would be considered as intellectual improvisations. 
The emotional situation is by far the better type for improvisation, 
as children will express themselves more freely and with less reserva- 
tion in an emotional situation than in an intellectual one. 

It is true that emotion will intermingle with intellect, but we 
strongly favor an emotional background for the situation, and it is 
up to the teacher as scenarist to give an emotional turn, such as 
hope, fear, despair, anger, joy, etc., to one or more of the characters 
in the improvisation. For example, a simple business complaint to 
a department store by telephone about a dress that Mary had 
bought and found too small would be an intellectual improvisation. 
However, if Mary had been saving the money for several months 
in order to buy the dress, and if she had nothing else to wear to a 
party that evening, and if she felt that her hard-earned money was 
lost and her evening ruined, then we have an emotional background 
for this same situation which otherwise might have been merely in- 
tellectual. 

Because it fills a great need of oral English and because it does so 
in a manner most natural to the child, we feel that improvisation 
offers itself as one of the best mediums for expression. The situations 
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are not long and therefore many children can participate. The 
situations may be selected from the everyday school life of the child 
and thus guidance of behavior may be effected. The characters in 
an improvisation really have something to say (we suggest stopping 
the action when faltering occurs) and in this way there are no prob- 
lems of poise. It is almost always when children have nothing to 
say that their poise is poor. Improvisation can be easily corre- 
lated with many other subjects, as mentioned above, and has proved 
to be one of the best aids to memory of subject matter in social 
studies, science, health, and junior business training. However, one 
of its greatest values is the influence it can exert upon character 
training and child guidance; then its revelation of, and effect upon, 
emotions and behavior of children. 

In our work with improvisation definite opportunities presented 
themselves for mental and social readjustment of the children, and 
we wondered whether any institutions were doing work of this type 
for its psychological possibilities. A questionnaire was sent to the 
state mental hospitals of New York and New Jersey. Of twenty-two 
letters sent, we have fourteen replies. The questionnaire dealt chiefly 
with the therapeutic value of dramatics in treatment of mental 
cases. 

Most of the replies stated the belief that there was a definite 
therapeutic value in dramatics, the consensus being that it promotes 
self-expression for the shy and relieves emotional tension, providing 
a more wholesome adjustment through the individual’s better under- 
standing of himself. 

It remained, however, for two institutions to make a thorough 
study of dramatics and the mental and social problems individual. 
These institutions are Bellevue Hospital and Dr. J. L. Moreno’s 
private hospital at Beacon, New York. 

Dr. J. L. Moreno is a Viennese psychiatrist who is doing improvi- 
sation in a private institution at Beacon, New York. He calls it the 
“spontaneity theater.’’ The action takes place on a stage consisting 
of three concentric circular platforms each a step higher than the 
other and an additional balcony stage above and behind the cir- 
cular one. These different levels of stages show the dominating and 
sublimated characteristics of the individual. Lighting effects are 
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used to help create the mood. A situation is presented to the as- 
sembled members, who include patients and visitors. The key posi- 
tion in the situation is played by the psychiatrist or an associate. 
Then, as the situation develops and the dialogue continues, various 
patients, members of the staff, and even members of the visiting 
audience take part in the action. It must be remembered that the 
situation is always one which has a direct bearing upon the problem 
of one or more of the patients. Dr. Moreno shows that through the 
enactment of situations similar to the problems of the patients a 
control is set up which permits the patient to react in a social man- 
ner to the situation which originally causes the breakdown. 

The following examples bear out much of what has been hitherto 
said. These pupils are all members of the same seventh-grade class 
in a school which has a 60 per cent negro population. Collins C. is 
a negro boy, thirteen years old, with an I.Q. of 101. He has always 
been in trouble with his teachers, and his character traits such as 
courtesy and co-operation were always marked minus. He has al- 
ways wanted attention and was quite anxious to take part in every 
improvisation just to be up before the class. He was given many 
opportunities, and he found after awhile that he could receive praise 
for his work only through honest effort. He began to realize that 
the members of the class judged him and judged him fairly, not only 
for his work in improvisation, but in his other classes as well. His 
consciousness of this fact, we believe, has helped Collins adjust his 
behavior satisfactorily. 

Vera is a negro girl of twelve, with an I.Q. of 96, who was 
very similar to Collins in that she craved attention. She had done 
quite a bit of tap dancing on the radio and fancied herself quite 
an entertainer and superior to the rest of the class. She wasn’t very 
anxious to do improvisation although she was willing, in a very 
superior way, when called upon. She has since become a more equal 
member of the class and shows more natural interest in her work. 
Marion A. is a white girl of twelve with an I.Q. of 120. She has al- 
ways been shy and retiring, never volunteering an answer to a ques- 
tion, although very bright. She was very reluctant to do any im- 
provisation at first, but her work was so good and the praise so 
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lavish and well earned that she has built up in herself a feeling of 
self-confidence, and now she volunteers not only for improvisation 
but in her other subjects as well. Franklin is a negro boy of thirteen 
with an I.Q. of 94. He is an epileptic, given over to spells of 
moroseness. His work has been very poor owing to his evident 
lack of interest. However, of late he has volunteered several times 
for work in improvisation, and his interest in his other studies seems 
to have increased as a result of his praiseworthy efforts in his 
English class. 

To summarize: Improvisation is an old form of dramatics which 
has a definite place in the English classroom. It is the most success- 
ful form of oral English, especially of conversation, conversation be- 
ing a highly neglected form of oral English in our school systems. 
Improvisation can be correlated with science, health, social studies, 
junior business training, and any other subject which might involve 
discussion or conversation, even mathematics. Although our work 
has been done in the junior high grades, we have found it more suc- 
cessful in the seventh than in the ninth grade and we feel that im- 
provisation can be of great value and interest in the lower grades. 
Improvisation has been shown to have great psychological value in 
diagnosing and treating behavior problems of children. One word 
of caution: In presenting an improvisation, be sure to give as much 
background as possible. This will simplify the task of the pupils. 
We have been working on series of improvisations for the various 
junior high school subjects and shall be glad to send some on request. 








BRITISH SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


LESTER WARD PARKER’ 


I was fortunate enough to have an opportunity recently to make 
an intensive study of school broadcasting in England. My trip was 
timed to include the World Conference of Education Associations 
held at Oxford in August, 1935, where the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration was host to educational broadcasters from many lands— 
from Italy, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Switzerland, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, France, and Austria. There were educators 
too from more distant lands—from Australia, Japan, South Africa, 
and India—all directly connected with school broadcasting in their 
respective countries. It was noticeable that in this broadcasting sec- 
tion of the Conference there was no one who officially represented 
the United States, and my colleague and I had great difficulty in 
explaining the reason and in maintaining our role as unofficial ob- 
servers. 

It is significant that in almost every civilized country the radio 
has been recognized as a powerful instrument for the wide dissemina- 
tion of whatever kind of education and culture suits its national need. 
I was especially interested in meeting the representatives from va- 
rious countries to find that they were all educators—a university 
professor from Prague, a headmaster from Copenhagen, and a Swed- 
ish high-school teacher; all active teachers, but directing the school 
broadcasts in their respective countries. It was significant too to 
note how generally the ideals and practices of the B.B.C. have 
served as models for educational broadcasters all over the world. 
And incidentally, to me as an English teacher, it was interesting to 
hear our common language used by practically all the delegates and 
in many cases used in such a way as to make even Englishmen “prick 
up their ears.”’ We all lived together for a week in an Oxford college, 

t Mr. Parker, a teacher of English in the Benjamin Franklin High School, Roches- 


ter, N.Y., was recently on leave to direct the Research Project in School Broadcasting 
conducted by the University of Wisconsin. 
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and I am sure its ancient commons never before sheltered such a 
varied assortment of nationalities. 

The B.B.C., generously supported as it is by annual license fees 
imposed on all wireless sets in use in Great Britain, and free from 
any taint of commercialism, has from the very beginning recognized 
its responsibility as well as its opportunity for service in the field 
of education. For twelve years there have been daily broadcasts to 
schools throughout the entire school year, carried by the regional 
as well as by the national broadcasting centers. 

The school audience was small at first and until the last two years 
increased slowly. In December, 1935, 3,740 schools were registered 
as listening, but the number had increased to 4,600 in June, 1936. 
These figures represent the school audience in England and Wales, 
and there are also about 700 schools listening in Scotland. To be 
sure, the number is still not more than one-seventh of the total 
number of schools which might be listening, but the fact remains 
that the school audience is now rapidly increasing. The greater pro- 
portion of these schools is in the elementary and primary classifica- 
tion; the number of secondary schools using the radio is compara- 
tively small. When we remember that all secondary schools are selec- 
tive and that most of them are still semiprivate, according to our 
standards, we realize that the school radio audience is largely com- 
posed of children from the lower social strata. I met many middle- 
class parents who expressed regret that the advantage of the use of 
radio is one of the things their children miss by going to private 
schools. All this is important and in a way typical of English educa- 
tion, because there is no doubt that, generally speaking, schools 
supported by public funds have made much more rapid progress in 
our time than those which cater to the more privileged classes and 
are privately financed. 

Very early in the development of school broadcasts the B.B.C. 
sought the advice and co-operation of educators by organizing the 
“Central Council for School Broadcasting.” This Council included 
in its membership representatives of all the important teachers’ 
organizations, several members of the staff of the National Board 
of Education, and a number of people recognized as leaders in va- 
rious fields of public education. 
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From the beginning the Central Council for School Broadcasting 
was charged with the responsibility for maintaining close contact 
with teachers and educational authorities, and for extending and 
developing the service of the B.B.C. on lines adapted to the cur- 
riculums of the various schools. This function has been carried out 
chiefly through a small executive committee and a number of closely 
affiliated subcommittees each operating in a particular subject field 
—history, modern language, music, geography, etc. I was privileged 
to see several of these committees in action, working out plans for 
series of broadcasts to be given the following term, going over out- 
lines submitted by the broadcasters whom they had chosen, discus- 
sing programs in the current series and making suggestions for their 
improvement. Each one of these committees has a majority of 
teacher members, mostly classroom teachers who are actually using 
the broadcasts in their own schools. There is also on each committee 
one subject expert who is an outstanding authority in the particular 
field—perhaps a teacher in a training college, or a university pro- 
fessor. Sitting with each committee is a member of the production 
staff of the B.B.C. responsible for putting the programs on the air. 

I wanted above everything else to witness the reception of the 
programs in schools, to find out how teachers used them, and to 
watch for myself the reactions of listening children. And so during 
most of one twelve-week term I visited schools in England and Scot- 
land, trying every day to share in the experience of listening to 
school broadcasts. I wish there were time to tell you all about that 
experience, and to share with you the inspiration which it gave 
me. 

Come first with me to “glorious Devon.” It is late September 
and the cider-apple orchards which line the country roads are heavy 
and fragrant with fruit. We stop suddenly before a farmhouse to 
which is attached a one-room country school. It seems drab enough 
outside but inside a coal fire burns in an open grate and sunshine 
pours in through windows looking out on a lovely stretch of orchards 
and meadows. Fifteen or twenty children are busy with their tasks 
but rise to greet the visitors respectfully. There is a piano in the 
room, a good-looking phonograph, and a brand new radio, the recent 
gift of the local dominie. At ten-thirty the teacher calls together 
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a little group of the older children around the instrument and we 
tune in to the national program. It happens to be a geography lesson 
about India; nothing unusual about that for these English children, 
but the man they are listening to knows India personally, has ac- 
tually lived there, and can tell them all sorts of vivid, intimate things 
about the country which they could not get from their geography 
books. The little group listens intently while the younger children 
work busily on, paying no more attention to the quiet voice of the 
radio than they do to their teacher while she conducts recitations 
above their level. Soon the period is over and the children, their 
imaginations fired by the broadcast, are eager to know about the 
visitor’s country. And so I talk to them a little about New England, 
which seems so very like their own Devon, and their eager minds 
take in every detail. They are trained to listen, whether the speaker 
is visible or not, to voices which bring the great world outside into 
their quiet countryside. 

At Appledore we hear Miss Rhoda Power—teacher, author, 
traveler—who is to take the children back to the days of the Roman 
occupation. She sets the stage skilfully for a dramatic interlude, and 
for twenty minutes we hear Roman soldiers in a camp near Hadrian’s 
Wall talking about the Britons and the impending attack of the 
savage Picts. They visit a bath, and we even hear the splash of the 
water as they plunge into the swimming pool. (I learned more about 
the Roman occupation of Britain from that broadcast than I had 
ever known before, and of course the children were enthralled.) As 
soon as their eager discussion of the program is ended, they make 
ready for their English recitation and I am invited to stay and hear 
them broadcast. By a simple homemade gadget a microphone is 
connected with their radio, and one at a time each child goes out to 
a little improvised studio and actually broadcasts to the class. Their 
papers are original and exactly timed to two minutes and their child- 
ish voices come through very clearly to the listening class. Each 
does his best to interest his audience and hold their attention, and 
some succeed surprisingly. Remember, these are children of poor 
fisher folk whose everyday speech is a broad Devonshire dialect, and 
it is almost as difficult for them to speak correct English as for some 
of our children of foreign parentage. And one did not need to use the 
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word ‘‘motivation” to express the enthusiasm and interest these 
youngsters showed both in their composition and in their speech. 

Again we visit quite a different kind of a school in a slum district. 
A roomful of eleven-year-old boys and girls are having a radio lesson 
in geography and we are allowed to listen. It is a travel talk today, 
and we take a walk through the Black Forest of Germany. We can 
almost smell the fragrance of the evergreens as we climb into the 
hills, and the wood-choppers’ axes ring through the forest. We even 
hear the shrill song of the saw as we come nearer and then the crash 
of the huge tree as it falls to the ground. Vivid word pictures, the 
actual personal experience of the broadcaster, and vivid sound effects 
combine to bring these children a real adventure in foreign travel. 
Incidentally the sound effects are actual recordings made in a Ger- 
man forest with government co-operation and delivered yesterday 
by airplane. 

And again we are in that great industrial center of northern Eng- 
land known as Tyneside, and we spend a delightful day in the Royal 
Grammar School for boys at Newcastle on Tyne. As in all secondary 
schools in England, we find here only boys who have met a high 
scholastic standard, and who come mostly from homes of the better 
class. This is an especially fine school with well-equipped buildings, 
ample playing fields, and even an indoor swimming pool, or bath 
as they call it—a rare sight in England. The masters wear academic 
robes; a fine chapel is hung with portraits of benefactors and head- 
masters; and we dine together with some ceremony in the great hall. 
Yet even here the wireless is in daily use; there are voices which 
even these masters welcome in their classrooms. We visit a history 
class of older boys and find them listening to Commander Stephen 
King-Hall, well-known lecturer, author, teacher, and world-traveler. 
He is “tracing history backwards,” and in his talk today he is dis- 
cussing modern problems of shipping against a background of their 
historical development. There is no doubt of the boys’ enjoyment 
of the broadcast, and a lively discussion follows. Later we visit a 
French class and find a small group of top-form boys, splendid lads, 
listening to M. Stephan speaking his native language with authentic 
accent and intonation. These boys have studied French for three or 
four years and understand the speaker perfectly. They are being 
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trained not only to listen to the spoken word but also to respond in 
French when the broadcaster gives instructions for practice. But 
our time is short and we must get at least a glimpse of Scotland. 

It is November now and the hills of Berwickshire are brown with 
dead bracken. A long chilly drive brings us to the little village of 
Gordon, home of the famous Gordon Clan, and we stop at the two- 
room village school. The master expects us today, but he knows no 
more than we what the voices in the air may bring except that it 
is to be a lesson in speech-training. The broadcaster is a woman, 
teacher of speech in a Glasgow training college, and she is struggling 
today with the consonant r. If you have ever heard a real Scot say 
“birrd” or “ferrst,’’ you know how difficult a job she has undertaken. 
The children follow the radio voice as it directs them in review drills 
of vowel sounds, and try desperately to imitate it in the new lesson. 
It is “‘tough going”’ for these country Scots, and their frequent lapses 
into dialect show how far they still have to go. But they are deter- 
mined to follow the standard set for them by the radio teacher even 
though their own teacher has some difficulty in achieving it. 

Later in the day another group listened to a geography lesson on 
Canada and the teacher gave me a chance to question them on their 
impressions. They spoke of Americans, and I asked them what they 
meant by the term “‘American.”’ After much thought one lad volun- 
teered, ‘‘Please, sir, it’s a Yonkee!’’ “‘That’s fine, lad,” I said, ‘‘but 
Americans wouldn’t like to hear you rhyme that word with donkey. 
And what do you mean by a Yankee?”’ They were all stumped at 
that until one rosy-cheeked lad in the front row said eagerly, ‘‘Please, 
sir, it’s a tough guy!” I had to let it go at that, concluding that at 
least one young Scot was getting his impression of Americans more 
from the movies than from the radio. This speech problem is a 
crucial one in Scotland, and nobody had the courage to tackle it 
until the radio teacher pointed the way. Even now there are those 
who bewail the trend toward standardization of language and the 
eradication of ancient dialects, but from my observation in many 
Scottish schools I should say they need not worry for a long time 
to come. 

And what does all this mean to us here in America? First, they 
have demonstrated in England and Scotland that the radio can bring 
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helpful voices into the classroom and that teachers can use them to 
advantage either as supplements to their own teaching or as addi- 
tional material quite beyond the ordinary resources of the school. 
Second, British experience seems to show that if broadcasting is to 
become an integral part of the process of education it must be 
planned and directed by educators, who are after all in a better posi- 
tion than anyone else to know what kind of programs the schools 
need or can use. Third, the experience of the B.B.C. emphasizes 
the importance of the personality and skill of the broadcaster, and 
indicates that the best broadcasters to schools may be teachers. 
Fourth, one of the fields in which the radio can be most useful is that 
of English. Literature, especially poetry and drama, lends itself well 
to radio presentation, and speech-training is by its very nature 
*fradiogenic.”’ 

I believe we shall do well to acknowledge the leadership of our 
English cousins in this field of education, and profit as far as possible 
from their experience. Certainly the possibilities of the use of radio 
in our classrooms are a challenge to us all. 
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EXPLORATION IN YOUR OWN HOME TOWN 


Recently, the students in some American literature classes at the 
Davenport High School have discovered that adventure need not be con- 
fined to Captain John Smith and those hardy fellows read of in textbooks. 
Instead, they have tried a little local exploration with a good deal of 
pleasure. 

Since American literature begins with tales of adventure that are 
largely historical, the students were challenged to find comparable experi- 
ences in ferreting out houses of historical interest in this vicinity. Their 
reports were amazingly interesting. In fact, the material collected was so 
original that a local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
used the reports for an entire program. 

One of the city papers which prints a daily column of town talk con- 
sented to run a story daily about some house of historic interest. After a 
week, the column conductor actually asked for a steady supply of copy 
since reader interest had been stimulated. Imagine how eagerly, for once, 
these student-authors opened the evening paper to read their own work 
in print or that of a classmate. 

Every city has houses of historical significance. Pupils take real de- 
light in discovering, for example, that the General Custer mentioned in 
history class once was quartered in the house next door. Why don’t you 
let your students go hunting historical houses? They love it. 

HORTENSE FINCH 


DAVENPORT H1GH SCHOOL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





MAKING THE FRIENDLY LETTER REAL 


The friendly letter is both a necessary part of our social world and a 
valuable means to advanced linguistic expression. Everybody at some 
time or other has to write this type of letter, while the high-school English 
teacher finds it a comparatively easy medium for getting self-expression 
from her students. 

But the ordinary manner of teaching the friendly letter in high school is 
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flat. The assignment runs something like this: ‘“Tomorrow you will write 
a friendly letter. Imagine you are writing to your cousin about the way 
you have planned your Christmas vacation, about the football game last 
Saturday, or about the Junior ball.” Even one of the most progressive 
textbooks on the market handles the motivation this way: 

Edward Baxter is a good-natured fellow interested in a number of things. 
In his back yard he has a workshop equipped for doing woodwork and metal- 
work. He has built a number of radio sets and has been able to receive all sorts 
of exciting amateur and short-wave broadcasts. Ed has not been able defi- 
nitely to make up his mind what he wants to be. He thinks, however, that he 
would enjoy the work of a radio technician. 

[Write a letter to him.}? 

Of course, both these assignments are much better than the old- 
fashioned “Write a friendly letter.”” But is there not a better idea? I think 
there is. For years high-school students of French, German, and Spanish 
in this country have been corresponding with students in France, Ger- 
many, and South America studying English. These students are moti- 
vated to study the foreign language because they are writing real expres- 
sions to real people. 

That brings us to the crux of the letter-writing situation in the high- 
school English class. Students are not writing real expressions to real 
people! Here the English department is trailing other departments in the 
school. The home economics laboratory prepares real food; the industrial 
arts shop makes real furniture; the agriculture department raises real 
livestock. Why should not the students in the English class write real 
friendly letters? 

I asked several of my Senior high-school groups whether they would 
like to write to real people. The idea caught immediately. That would be 
something! They had never done that before! Now, to whom would they 
like to write? To high-school students in the county? No, that wouldn’t 
be very interesting; they weren’t far enough away. Well, how about stu- 
dents in the Far West? or the South? or New England? My, what an 
idea! Those students lived far away; to describe for a correspondent away 
out there on a Wyoming prairie the ways of life in western Pennsylvania 
would certainly be interesting! 

Now I am writing to other English teachers I know in faraway parts of 
the country, asking them—f the plan will be of benefit to their students— 
to exchange enrolment lists with me. 

*W. W. Hatfield et al., Senior English Activities, Book II (New York: American 
Book Co., 1938), p. 53- 
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Certain details are yet to be worked out. I do not know what selective 
method I shall use to match my students with those from other schools or 
whether boys should be permitted to write to girls and vice versa. Such 
details can be decided upon later. 

I do not expect every student to be completely satisfied with his 
selected correspondent or to continue the letter-writing over a long period 
of time, since without personal contacts the new friend may eventually 
become old and uninteresting. But when one correspondence has become 
vapid, the student can easily be led into a new one in a new locality. 

In order to obtain the free expression from my students which I desire 
I shall not read these letters they write. If I did, they would write 
guardedly and include little side glances for my particular attention. 
Grammatical mistakes they will surely make—to go to their destination 
uncorrected. What of that? I am confident that the process of maturing 
in a high-school environment will take care of those mistakes. Grammar 
and the mere mechanical form of the letter can be taught as separate 
projects. Expression is the main thing in this plan. 

I shall, however, take precautions to see that the letters are being 
written. I shall have them handed to me ready for mailing. Then after I 
have credited each student for his, I shall turn them over to a “‘class 
postman”’ to be taken to the post office. Since some students will have 
correspondents slow in answering, I shall not expect all letters to be 
handed to me at one time. 

Thus I propose to take a little more of the drudgery out of the English 
class and to put a little more vitality into the writing of the friendly letter. 
The success or failure of the plan will depend very largely upon the co- 
operation of the English teachers involved. Perhaps you too would like to 


try this plan. 
WAYNE SPANGLER 
SHADE Townsuip HicH SCHOOL 
CAIRNBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE RADIO IN JOURNALISM 
“He who writes must read and listen” was the precept with which the 
unit started as a project the first year the school opened. The journalism 
class started with five starry-eyed youngsters who “just loved to write.” 
These same students on a test on contemporary affairs showed, in com- 
mon with a typical and much larger high-school group, a regrettable lack 
of knowledge of things going on in the world. In its small way how could 
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the course in journalism meet the need for knowledge and judgment ex- 
hibited by these pupils? 

From this starting-point the unit on the daily newspaper and radio in 
the study of journalism was developed. Within a semester the general ap- 
proach and methods were worked out, details of course being modified as 
the needs of a particular class dictate. In general the approach and plan 
are as follows: 

I. Objectives: 
To arouse interest in the affairs of the contemporary world 
To train the student to discriminate between news and propaganda 
To establish the habit of critical reading and listening 
. To teach by example as well as by precept the use of good, vigorous 
English in everyday communication 
*. To develop a sense of social responsibility in public affairs 
To correlate with courses in contemporary history, world-affairs, prob- 
lems in democracy 


Cae 


ey bry 


II. Plan of work: 
A. Instruction in the techniques of journalism, including 
1. How to read a newspaper 


a) Use of index e) Follow-up stories 
b) Reading headlines and leads ff) Columns of opinion 
c) Position of news g) Editorials 
d) First-run stories h) Cartoons 
2. How to listen to the radio 
a) Use of news bulletins d) Radio forums on public ques- 
b) Daily news summaries tions 


c) News commentators 

3. How to summarize news 
a) Study of news magazines c) Oral summaries of current 
b) Précis writing of daily reading reading 

B. Class activities 

1. Wide reading 

2. Weekly reports of personal reading 

3. Discussion of news and problems behind immediate news 


Some explanation of class activities may be helpful. Instruction in 
techniques usually takes about a week. Meantime students have been 
getting into the habit of reading the papers and listening to the radio in 
light of the instruction. After a week or so they may be sent out of the 
nest to try their own wings. They are asked to read in some particular 
field for a week and be ready to summarize their reading in a news report 
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to the class. Two such individual reports—with incidental teaching in 
voice, posture, and delivery—usually suffice to give the students confi- 
dence in making oral reports. 

When that confidence is established it is possible to accomplish more 
work without the overlapping that results from individual efforts and to 
give the students experience in group work by forming committees. Cer- 
tain large areas of reading are chosen, such as: international affairs, na- 
tional, local, business and finance (including employment and labor), art, 
music, drama, science (including medicine, exploration, invention, dis- 
covery), human interest. After the students have chosen their particular 
area of reading for the next two weeks, the groups meet and a chairman is 
selected in each group. On him rests the responsibility of organizing his 
committee and the material of the field in such a way that a comprehen- 
sive report results. As these groups meet during the class period, the 
teacher is available for guidance whenever it is desired. 

Each group reports once a week, but within the group the work may 
be so divided that some individuals report only once in two weeks. Mean- 
while, however, each is expected to contribute information to his group 
meetings. On the day the reports are given, the chairmen of the groups 
take charge of their presentations. At the end of each group’s report a 
general class discussion is held; these are often as interesting as the re- 
ports and perhaps more valuable. Often they lead to prepared but in- 
formal forum or panel discussions on public questions. Reports may some- 
times be written instead of oral. Here again they may be either individual 
reports or group reports to which the members of the committee have 
contributed. 

How can any evaluation of this work be made? The discussions grow- 
ing out of the reports have already been mentioned, and as the semester 
progresses it can be observed that these discussions improve in the num- 
ber of persons participating and the quality of their contributions. Brief 
tests may be given to determine the extent to which facts are gleaned 
from the reports. Student rating is one of the best devices yet used for 
improving reports and so realizing the objectives. 

Scale ratings are usually used and the questions asked differ from time 
to time. A typical scale and set of questions are given in illustration: 





E D Cc B A 
| | L | = 
not at slightly to some a good a very 


all extent deal great deal 
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1. Did this add to your understanding of contemporary affairs or problems? 

2. Did it make you want to read more about the subject? 

3. Did it throw any light on problems you have discussed in other courses 
you have had in school? 

4. Did it show command of a wide and suitable vocabulary? 

5. Did it show distinction of style? 

At the end of the semester an informal discussion of this unit of work is 
conducted. From these, many valuable ideas for revision of the unit have 
been received and later used. General enthusiastic indorsement of the 
idea and methods has induced the belief that such a unit has value in a 
class in journalism. 

FLORENCE M. LUMSDEN 
Wooprow WILSON HIGH SCHOOL 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


I SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE 

I still shudder when I think of the persecution and the carelessly con- 
cealed snickering that constantly attended me during the first few years 
after I was graduated from high school. Yes, I was graduated, but my 
diploma might well have been a copy of the Cuyoka Daily Times for all 
the good it did me. True, I finished with honors—honors!—empty words 
of praise little indicative of the showers of ugly epithets and shocked ex- 
pressions of wonder which I was later to receive! What tortures I suffered 
merely because of the misguided efforts of a few of my teachers to prove 
themselves progressive! 

Progressive! The very word chills me through and through. My teach- 
ers thought it progressive to leave from the course of study I was ill-fated 
enough to follow those gems of thought—those acmes of literature— 
which have been the bequest of every high-school student from time imme- 
morial! The situation is righted now. The administrative officers of Cuy- 
oka High School soon saw their error and returned to the flower-strewn 
ways of the glorious past. The innovator of that idea which was the cause 
of so many of my misfortunes has long been gone from the staff and, no 
doubt, is now ecstatically suffering the tortures of a misguided martyr 
in some far-off land. Curses on him! 

Perhaps some of you, more fortunate than I, who were not subjected 
to this monstrous evil cannot grasp the difficulties I encountered as a 
result of not having read the proper selections in high school. For your 
benefit, then, let me review some of the experiences I had in the two or 
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three years following my graduation. Let us proceed to the day after 
these commencement exercises during which I was still the confident, 
happy individual of my school days. 

I journeyed, that morning, to the office of the registrar of Myopia 
Seminary. I still had visions of entering the ministry. At first the regis- 
trar was highly encouraging. My grades, he said, were excellent; my 
subjects had been well chosen; my recommendations were the best he 
had ever seen. Upon noticing my record in English, he made some trifling 
(yet tremendously weighty) jest about the possibility of my becoming a 
second Swift or Herrick. My expression must have been blank. Never- 
theless, he went on to quote these words, which I later learned are from 
Swift: 

“Yet malice never was his aim: 
He lashed the vice, but spared the name.” 

My face remained unlighted by any understanding gleam; instead, I felt 
a wave of perplexity and query sweep over it. Little beads of sweat be- 
gan to pop forth on the forehead of the registrar. I think his amazement 
and consternation exceeded my own. The result of the whole thing was 
that after whispered conferences—conferences punctuated by finger- 
pointing in my direction and much shaking of heads—between the regis- 
trar and other officials, I was finally informed that they were sorry but 
Myopia Seminary could not accept me as a student. That was all they 
said. I did not understand it at the time. 

A month or so later I went to Pope State College to seek admittance. 
In the back of my mind had always lurked the desire to become a teacher. 
I had even decided by this time that teaching, rather than the ministry, 
was my true calling. After some highly satisfactory preliminary remarks, 
the admissions officer made some vague remark about Milton’s having 
been a teacher. There followed the same blank expression on my part. 
The admissions officer shook his head and muttered: 


“As far removed from God and light of heaven, 
As from the center thrice to th’ utmost pole.” 


Again I was refused permission to enter the shining gates of learning. 
Thus were my aspirations for higher education shattered. 

Disappointed as I was, I nevertheless by this time had become more 
wary. So, when a city official whom I approached for a job mentioned 
Chaucer as having been in public service, I merely nodded my head as 
though I knew all about that gentleman. To my horror, however, the 
official was not satisfied. “You have answered al] the other questions 
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perfectly, young man. Now, will you kindly tell me about Canterbury 
Tales.” I stuttered and fidgeted for a few moments; and then, a pitiful 
wreck of shattered hopes, I slunk from the office. 

The owner of the store where I applied for a clerkship started a quota- 
tion from Shakespeare and paused for me to finish it. When he received 
no response, he abruptly said: 

“Now, by the two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time”; 
and ordered me from the place. When I could not discuss Spenser with 
the foreman of a tire factory, I was literally thrown out. Dryden was 
the stumbling block to my obtaining a job as ditch-digger. Why, oh, why, 
had my English teacher not taught me the things that were so obviously 
essential? 

Finally, as a last resort, I sought employment from the local garbage- 
collecting agency. It was my last chance. As I neared the boss I heard 
two of his workers talking. 

“You're all wrong!’’ said one. ‘““Remember the lines from Spenser: 


Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.”’ 


The other workman replied, “But consider this, my friend: 


For present joys are more to flesh and blood 
Than a dull prospect of a distant good.” 


I was so discouraged by this overheard conversation that I was not in 
the least surprised when the boss, after testing my knowledge of the 
various poets I have heretofore mentioned, said that he had no place in 
his business for an illiterate. As I left, I think I heard him say: 


“A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow.” 


Do not think that I have told all my humiliations; I have mentioned 
but a few of the many. Perhaps now you understand my lamentable 
position. It was at this time that I determined to take the matter in 
hand; therefore, I retired to a cabin in the Canadian woods. There I 
stayed for two years reading and re-reading all those works I had missed 
in my schooling. It was a hard task, for I had no one to help me over the 
difficult passages. But diligence won in the end. 

I am now working as a bricklayer for the Byron Construction Com- 
pany. Yesterday the manager told me that as soon as I have finished 
Paradise Regained he will make me foreman. I am looking forward to 
that with great pleasure; and I am working hard at night on my reading. 
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So, you see, my struggle has been against great odds. It took great 
fortitude of body and mind to bear the insults of those two harrowing 
years following my graduation. It took earnestness and concentration to 
do my neglected reading. Most of all, it took untold persistence and 
powers of argumentation to convince my present employer, to whom I 
once before had applied for a job, that at last I was really fit to become 
a bricklayer. 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


MARGARET STOPHER 


EAST PALESTINE H1GH SCHOOL 
East PALESTINE, OHIO 





THE PILLARS OF THE WORLD: A COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Believing that one of the most important ideals for the present age is 
that of universal brotherhood and co-operation, the high school in which I 
teach has taken that ideal for its commencement motif. What follows 
gives briefly what is at present in the minds of the sponsors of this pro- 
gram and is subject to revision as the work progresses. It began with the 
beginning of the second semester, late in January, and will continue 
throughout the semester. The intention is to make this a whole-school 
project, not merely one for the Senior class. It is hoped that the proiect 
will extend beyond the limits of the school and become a real community 
project. Ours is an industrial community, and almost every nationality 
can be found within our city’s limits. 

The commencement program will consist primarily of a series of talks 
by members of the Senior class upon the contributions made by the world 
at large to each of a number of fields of human activity. At present we 
have in mind the fields of medicine, religion, invention, science, literature, 
art, government, and music. This matter, like all other phases of the pro- 
gram, is not static and will undoubtedly be greatly modified before the 
final program is decided upon. The intention in each of these speeches 
will be to show that those things we value most have come to us, not by 
our own unaided efforts nor because of our own superiority, but because 
other peoples and other times have made them possible. 

The auditorium and the stage are to be decorated with flags of as mauy 
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nations as possible. In the background of the stage is to be a great globe 
supported by a number of pillars. As a Senior begins to speak about 
medicine, for instance, one of the pillars will slowly begin to be illuminated 
from within. Toward the close of the speech, it will be fully illuminated; 
and the word “‘medicine”’ will show clearly upon the pillar. This will re- 
main illuminated during the remainder of the program. 

The social science classes will be asked to use part of their time in a 
study of this topic. Each of the language courses will be expected to give 
consideration to the influence of those who speak and have spoken that 
language upon the present civilization of the world. The science and 
health classes will co-operate, we hope, in helping their students see that 
each division of their work is the result of the labors of many minds of 
many nationalities. In fact, it is hoped that the entire school shall be 
indoctrinated with the idea of a world in which all that we value most is 
owed in large part to aliens. (If this be propaganda, make the most of it.) 

The public-speaking classes, of course, will be expected to assist in the 
selection of the speakers and will center much of their work about this 
topic. The Freshman English classes will be assigned letters to the ambas- 
sadors of each country represented at Washington asking for the names of 
those whom that country has furnished to the great company of the 
builders of modern civilization, and the writers of the best letters will 
actually send their letters. The manual-training classes will construct the 
background for the stage, and the physics classes will construct the light- 
ing effects. The music department will furnish music of various nations 
for the program. So far as possible, every department and every student 
in the school will be given an opportunity to have a part in the program. 

This brief outline of our present intentions is given with the hope that 
other schools may choose to develop this idea for their commencement, 
either in its central idea alone or in its details as well. We may call this 
program “The Pillars of the World.” If we can drive home an under- 
standing of the interdependence of mankind, perhaps we shall make the 
world more stable tomorrow than it is today. 

A TEACHER OF ENGLISH 





SHORT STORIES IN THE NEWS 
The Short Story Star, four pages with six columns to each page, made 
its triumphal, one-edition appearance in the “‘A”’ group of the English X 
class. Its appearance marked the end of the four weeks’ unit on short 
stories and was a worthy testimonial of the interest and experience that 
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this particular group of young people had felt in making their extensive 
reading program truly an experience curriculum in English. 

The idea to re-write, in the form of a newspaper article, short stories 
which they had read grew out of the discussion that followed the reading 
of Richard Harding Davis’ Gallegher and Other Stories. A few funda- 
mentals of journalistic writing were discussed in class. Students brought 
copies of daily newspapers to study the types of writing used for different 
classes of news. Journalism reference books appeared almost magically 
on the reading table. The project was under way. 

The editors, four boys, laid out the plans for the paper and appointed 
assistant editors for the departments. The paper, in addition to the 
straight news articles on the front page, encompassed a wide range of 
feature articles, human-interest stories, editorials, sport-writings, society 
news, book reviews, and published even a vital statistics column. New 
books and a few of the classics were the source of advertising copy. 

The next step was to discover what stories the pupils had been reading. 
The editors asked each pupil to hand in the names of two short stories 
which he had read and to suggest into what class of news he thought these 
particular stories could best be adapted. 

So eager were the embryonic reporters to contribute to the paper that 
the first call brought in nearly ninety possible stories ranging from ‘Fall 
of the House of Usher” to “‘Zenobia’s Infidelity.” The editors became 
highly critical and rejected many of the proffered stories on the grounds 
that they did not easily fit into newspaper style. Many of the murder and 
mystery stories these discriminating editors returned to their donors on 
the grounds that the paper was in danger of becoming a “yellow” sheet. 
Competition among the students who wished to see their particular 
stories finally appear sent standards of composition soaring to new 
heights. 

The artistic members of the class busied themselves in drawing pen 
sketches of famous writers. Edgar Allan Poe and former Nobel Prize 
winner Sinclair Lewis were chosen from the drawings submitted. The 
caption over the picture of Edgar Allan Poe was ‘‘Famed Writer Teaches 
Literary Skills to Sophomore English Classes.” 

The straight news articles on the upper half of the front-page fold were 
taken from such stories as the “Gold Bug,” “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” Davis’ “The Deserter,” and “‘Shoes” by O. Henry. The story 
“The Purloined Letter” carried this headline: “Important Document 
Stolen.” The article began in true journalistic form: “The Parisian police 
here, today, are baffled over the disappearance from the royal apartments 
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of a certain document of great importance. The individual who is sus- 
pected of purloining it is under close surveillance.” 

The article goes on to relate the details of the robbery. At the end of 
each article the title of the short story and the name of the author is added 
for identification for the reader who is unacquainted with the story. 

“The Revolt of Mother” and “Zenobia’s Infidelity” were typical 
stories that were turned into human-interest and feature articles. “The 
Modern Dragon” became a fashion forecast. “A Very Mixed Foursome” 
by Jack Goodman and ‘‘Minnesota 6, Michigan o”’ from Merle Potter’s 
101 Best Stories of Minnesota lent verve and dash to the sports section. 

The four editors rejected stories almost ruthlessly, and with the result 
that each re-write showed admirable improvement. Finally all articles 
were written, classified, and ready to be typed. The layout sheet was the 
next step to be made ready. The boys determined to have a six-column 
page and each column three inches in width. 

The articles were placed on the layout sheet and the typing begun. 
Headlines were kept simple. Lack of experience debarred the editors from 
using two or three decks in the headlines. The typed articles were proof- 
read, and, if errors were found, the articles went back for retyping. 

Finally, all material was ready. The articles were neatly clipped and 
pasted to the paper. The headlines were printed by hand with the excep- 
tion of the banner headline. For this the editors used printing-blocks. 

The paper was published, and the editors and reporters proudly posted 
their project. The results from the standpoint of instruction were equally 
good. The students became acquainted with a wide range of short stories. 
The fundamentals of good writing had been studied. The editors, in par- 
ticular, had learned to be critical and, last, the students had been whole- 
heartedly interested in their work. 

Dorotuy L. WHITNEY 


ALBERT LEA H1IGH SCHOOL 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 











NEWS AND NOTES 


FREE TO ENGLISH JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


Attention is called to an announcement in the advertising section of 
this issue of the English Journal concerning a new publication of interest 
to educators and teachers of English. The pamphlet, which contains the 
complete text of two Council convention addresses, will be sent without 
cost to all regular subscribers to the English Journal, either edition, who 
will fill out and send in the coupon contained in the advertisement. All 
teachers who are concerned with the problem of remedial instruction in 
reading and the revision of the curriculum in English will find this docu- 
ment extremely interesting and of the greatest practical value. 





A FORUM OF RADIO EXPERIENCES 

The National Council of Teachers of English is preparing to issue a 
volume on Radio and the English Teacher. This will replace the brochure 
with the same title issued by the Council about a year ago, the supply of 
which is exhausted. It will endeavor to orientate teachers in this new and 
important field and to provide them with practical procedures. 

The most important section of the book will be one called “An Experi- 
ence Forum: A Record of Experiments and Projects.”’ In this will appear 
as many firsthand accounts as can be obtained of direct use of radio in 
English classes. 

If you have made use of radio, will you contribute? Prepare a summary 
of your experiment or project and send it to Max J. Herzberg, chairman 
of the Radio Committee, at Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. 





FACTS ABOUT CURRENT USAGE 
The controversy which raged around Current English Usage—the 
survey of opinions about usage made by the late Sterling A. Leonard and 
his associates under the sponsorship of the National Council of Teachers 
of English—led two researchers in language, Albert H. Marckwardt of the 
University of Michigan and Fred G. Walcott of the university’s high 
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school, to check its findings with the Oxford Dictionary and Supplement, 
the second edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary, and other 
authorities. Their study has been published for the National Council by 
D. Appleton—Century Company under the title Facts about Current 
English Usage. 

The results of the investigation show that the charge of radicalism and 
heresy leveled against the Leonard survey—principally by journalists— 
was unwarranted. The opinions tabulated in the monograph of several 
years ago prove to be extremely conservative compared with facts of 
usage as recorded by leading authorities and exemplified by high-ranking 
writers, classical and modern. The new book, which includes a reprint of 
the grammar section of the Leonard survey, will give teachers many sur- 
prises—and perhaps some comfort in their struggles to improve their 
pupils’ English. 

A NEW COUNCIL AFFILIATE 

The English section of the New Mexico Education Association has 
organized as the New Mexico Council of Teachers of English and has 
affiliated with the National Council of Teachers of English. The officers 
are James W. Mason, Roswell, chairman; Kathryn Mundel, Logan, vice- 
chairman; and Hazel Melaas, Carlsbad, secretary. 

The English teachers of Delaware have formed a Delaware Council of 
Teachers of English with the following officers: Maurice C. Bower, Mil- 
ford High School, president; Miss Margaret Kane, Wilmington High 
School, vice-president; and Dr. Arthur R. Dunlap of the University of 
Delaware, secretary-treasurer. The group voted to affiliate with the 
National Council. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
In the Saturday Review of Literature for January 28 Phyllis Bentley, 
English novelist and critic, answers the question “Is the British Novel 
Dead?” with a resounding ‘“‘No!” She is indeed so sure that she refuses to 
cite the work of safely established writers such as those she discusses in 
her article in this issue of the English Journal and uses for proof only 
“rising” young novelists of the present moment. As an introduction to 
her survey Miss Bentley points out the difference between English and 
American fiction, based upon the differences in national life. Probably 
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because of geographical differences, English life is much slower in tempo 
than American life and is intensive and single, relatively tied to a narrow 
locality, whereas the surface range of American life is exceedirgly broad. 
The Englishman uses fewer words and depends more upon the tone of 
the voice to convey his meaning. Naturally the ‘“quick-firing, wise-crack- 
ing, wide-ranging American novel never can and never will spring from 
English soil, but this is no indication of lack of vitality in the English 
novel, the strength of which is its depth and intensity, its close-knit 
structure.” 

Miss Bentley cites Miss Elizabeth Bowen, a short-story and fiction 
writer limited to the upper-middle-class intelligentsia and to these people’s 
private lives, but is intense in her presentation. A second hope of the 
present-day English novel is R. C. Hutchinson, whose Testament is un- 
doubtedly the outstanding English novel of 1938. Hutchinson has both 
range and emotional intensity and is interested in people rather than in 
political events. Mr. Graham Greene, in spite of the fact that his last 
two novels have been gangster stories, is a character writer and interested 
in psychological rather than physical problems. He seems unsentimental, 
and he writes vigorously and without exaggeration. E. C. Large, “de- 
veloping the line opened by Aldous Huxley,” is writing fiction which 
makes use of science. His first novel, Sugar from the Air, is a rollicking 
but good-humored satire. His second one failed because it tried to be two 
novels at once, but it is a writer’s third novel which is usually the crucial 
test. Gwyn Jones, in Richard Savage and Garland of Bays, presented 
against authentic and sumptiously indicated historical background wild 
young men of genius who really seemed to have genius. (It is difficult to 
present realistically in any detail a genius.) Mr. Jones’s modern novel of 
Manchester didn’t come off so well. His taste is for somber or lurid 
characters. 

Miss Bentley goes on to discuss Rex Warner, Lettice Cooper, Alec 
Brown, James Hanley, and Frank Tilsley. 


Dean Addison Hibbard of Northwestern University contributes the 
leading article to the January 21 issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
“The Road to Modernism.” In the first place, says Dean Hibbard, 
though the ordinary reader, trained wholly in the reading of the older 
literature, may feel that some excellent contemporary productions are 
nonsense, still new movements and tendencies are simply old conceptions 
revamped. 

One of the conventional approaches to literature has been the chrono- 
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logical study by periods. Even then we have seldom conceived of litera- 
ture as the expression of great moods which have dominated the race. 
“‘The race, like the individual, is moody, variable in temper.” And this 
sequence of mood necessarily appears in the literature of the race. When 
civilization was firmly established and restraint and self-possession were 
in control, literary expression was what we now call “classical’’—in 
Athens, in Rome, in Paris, in London. The mood which characterized the 
Renaissance and the early nineteenth century in Europe and in America 
naturally produced romantic literature. In the scientific period we have 
realistic or naturalistic literature, and the mood of introspection and self- 
analysis brings either impressionism or expressionism. “And, I might 
add, when mankind has become mad, we have dadaism or surrealism.”’ 

It is possible that seemingly strange mannerisms, odd sentences, and 
new and shocking words are not exhibitionism but attempts to say things 
in a different way because of a new mood. Auden has modified the lyric, 
Joyce has changed the novel, and the drama differs notably from the 
older form even when concerned with somewhat parallel topics. 

Dean Hibbard then goes on to state in disgust several general trends in 
current literature: (1) the author has retreated from his narrative and no 
longer speaks to the reader in his own person; (2) action and plot have 
lost their importance; and (3) the subject matter and interests of litera- 
ture have moved away from the universal and general toward the indi- 
vidual and the specific. Again, authors’ selection of material has broad- 
ened to include all phases of life and all kinds of people. ‘The classic 
writer kept his murders offstage, the realist showed them taking place be- 
fore our eyes, while the modernist is inclined to show us only what takes 
place in his character’s mind while he contemplates murder.” Selectivity 
may change but never disappears. The interest of the author in his 
characters has become more intense, particularly his interest in their men- 
tal state. Finally, literature has become increasingly subjective and more 
and more abstract, so that the modernist uses suggestion rather than 
representation. Sometimes this suggestive, indirect statement puts a con- 
siderable burden upon the reader. 


In an extraordinary revaluation of the sixteenth-century English lyric, 
Yvor Winters, writing in Poetry Magazine for February, March, and April, 
takes the view that literary criticism dealing with this period has em- 
phasized the Petrarchian school to the neglect of other lyricists—notably 
Gascoigne. The account is thoroughly documented and will be of par- 
ticular interest to other Elizabethan scholars. 
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The recent demise of the Criterion, which was edited by T. S. Eliot, is 
referred to in an editorial notice in the winter Partisan Review as the re- 
treat into voluntary seclusion of the literary humanism of which Eliot has 
been the most brilliant and influential exponent. Eliot had given as his 
reason for discontinuing the magazine “a feeling of staleness,” ‘‘a de- 
pression of spirits,” unlike anything he had ever experienced. That this 
sense of depression was unprecedented for Eliot is the more notable since 
it is the mood of one whose The Wasteland and The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrok are landmarks generally regarded as the nadir of post-war de- 
spair and disillusionment. 

But the influence of the Criterion, editorializes The Partisan Review, in these 
latter days has not been constructive. It is one thing for Eliot himself to culti- 
vate abstraction from worldly issues; . . . . but to English intellectuals the plea 
for aloofness came as a dry wind to the drought-stricken. Detachment? They 
were already perishing of it! 


In the death of Karel Capek, author of R. U. R. and The Insect World, 
the theater, not only of Czechoslovakia but of all the world, has lost an 
important figure. Commenting in an editorial upon Capek’s passing at 
the age of forty-eight, the Theatre Arts Monthly declares that it was he 
who first made clear to the American public the brilliance of the Czech 
theater. The editorial concludes with a quotation of Heywood Broun’s 
comment on the postscript to R. U. R.: 

As I remember the final scene of R. U. R., the triumph of a regimented and 
iron age fell under its own weight. Civilization was not destroyed. In a tragic 
way it had been set back, but R. U. R. ended upon the note that the forward 
march would begin again. Had Capek lived a year or two longer I feel certain 
that he might well have found his second prophecy as authentic as his first. 


Ashley Dukes, commenting upon the English theater in the same issue 
of the Theatre Arts Monthly (February, 1939), sees in the Unity Theatre 
performing in a back street of the middle-London working-class district 
a livelier and more positively rebellious performance than in such New 
York Federal Theatre plays as One Third of a Nation. Unity Theatre, 
producing the play Babes in the Wood, is crammed to the doors every 
night with members of trade-unions and clubs affiliated to the Theatre. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
A new type of commencement program is described by Keith J. Per- 
kins, principal of the high school at Pleasant Lake, Indiana, in the Febru- 
ary issue of School Activities. Each department was represented on the 
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program by a group of pupils, properly costumed, who reported upon the 
values that they had received in the courses constituting their major 
sequence. Committees on the academic curriculum, the agricultural 
course, and home economics, and even the school choir collaborated in 
presenting a cross-section of the educational activities of the school. 


Miss Evelyn Hieatt makes the point in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for January, 1939, that courses in contemporary 
literature in high school are usually contemporary with the youth of the 
teachers rather than of the pupils. In Miss Hieatt’s class such a course 
was begun with Ferdinand. Teachers of literature, in her judgment, 
should be able to find and evaluate good books as they appear. High- 
school students read, in general, what adults read, and they choose their 
books in much the same way, i.e., through advertising, book reviews, and 
the comments of acquaintances. Among Miss Hieatt’s recommendations 
for current reading for adolescents are Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The 
Yearlings, Nordhoff and Hall’s stories (particularly The Hurricane), 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Eugene O’Neill’s Ah! Wilderness, Archibald 
MacLeish’s Fall of the City, Anne Lindbergh’s North to the Orient, Bernard 
Jaffe’s Outposts of Science, Stephen Vincent Benét’s Burning City, Carl 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes; and, among humorous books, the works of 
James Thurber, Clarence Day, and Dorothy Parker, and such popular 
recent volumes as The Education of Hyman Kaplan, by L. W. Ross, and 
Margaret Halsey’s With Malice toward Some. 


Professor Charles Swain Thomas, editor of the English Leaflet, does 
homage to Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, honorary chairman of the recent 
Hartford meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, by reprinting in his publication Mr. Hitchcock’s article, “A Compo- 
sition on Red Ink,” written twenty-seven years ago. Mr. Hitchcock’s 
paper contains twelve principles for the teaching of composition: (1) call 
for less written work; (2) call for shorter themes; (3) use the wastebasket; 
(4) use college binders (in order to note progress); (5) choose sensible 
subjects; (6) make your tasks definite; (7) anticipate errors; (8) teach 
theme organization through co-operation; (g) decline to correct careless 
work; (10) as often as you receive a praiseworthy theme, tack it up some- 
where—don’t conceal it; (11) don’t be a ferret—overlook many errors; 
(12) give a personal conference whenever it is possible. 


The intelligent reading of newspapers is being recognized as an im- 
portant objective of the school not only by educators but by community 
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and civic leaders in rapidly increased numbers. Elementary, but ap- 
parently much-needed, practical suggestions for the teaching of news- 
paper reading are offered by Professor R. E. Wolseley of Northwestern 
University in the January 14, 1939, number of School and Society. The 
first step, he believes, is to see that at least one good newspaper is avail- 
able in the school. Moreover, the teacher should help the pupils to read 
all pages of the paper. The importance of reading more, or something else 
than the headlines of the news story, should be one of the essential steps 
in the process. Local publishers will usually co-operate in offering guide 
service to a class visiting a newspaper plant. Finally, pupils should be 
asked to make studies of the contents of newspapers. 

In helping pupils to set up standards of judgment the teacher should 
enlighten them about the part that propaganda plays in the world of 
today. He should help pupils to detect and learn the points of view of the 
papers they read and to accustom themselves to use checks on the press. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the need of making pupils eager to 
learn what is happening in the world about them, in the nation, and in 
the international area, as well as in their own community. 


Graduate education in the typical university emphasizes research in 
highly specialized fields rather than broad general knowledge, in spite of 
the fact that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the candidates granted 
Ph.D. degrees enter teaching usually in college. Calling for a modification 
of the graduate program and the granting of a Doctor’s degree for general 
education, Dean B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens College, in his article in 
the February, 1939, issue of the Journal of Higher Education, contrasts 
the traditional graduate curriculum with hopeful experiments now under 
way in a small number of universities. 

In studying the qualifications of candidates for teaching positions at 
Stephens College, Dean Johnson finds that the brilliant young Ph.D. in 
English is likely to be better qualified to analyze the vocabulary of 
Spenser than to improve the reading tastes of coliege Freshmen. The 
science specialist is likely to be more interested in the digestive system of 
the horsefly than in aiding adolescents to improve their eating habits. 
The economics scholar is more concerned with the history of the tariff 
during the first half of the nineteenth century than in teaching young 
people how to spend their money better. Profound scholarship in some 
narrow field may on occasion be of greatest value, Dr. Johnson points out, 
but it is not suited to the needs of teachers in general education. 

The majority of deans of graduate schools whom Dr. Johnson inter- 
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viewed were seeking a solution to this problem. Some proposed that 
students be encouraged to take courses not only in their major depart- 
ments but in related fields; others suggested offering two types of degrees, 
one to be the present research degree and the other to require broader 
study in the field of interest, possibly integrating the field with other areas 
but not necessarily making an original contribution to knowledge, be- 
cause a thorough broad knowledge is more difficult to acquire than a 
similar narrow knowledge. The new type of degree would probably re- 
quire from four to six years of preparation rather than the usual three 
years. 

“When and if only one graduate school devotes to this new problem 
one-half of the energy and gifts which have been lavished upon the tilling 
of an often outworn soil,” Dr. Johnson concludes, “it will take uncon- 
tested possession of a new and richly rewarding field. Its greatest problem 
will be, in fact, to supply enough candidates for the positions it will be 
called upon to fill.” 


That current practices in the teaching of poetry in English schools are 
not widely different from those that hold sway in American institutions is 
suggested by an article in Good Speech—the quarterly review of the Speech 
Fellowship (London). Contrasting the more recent procedures with the 
old-fashioned lessons which were “‘periods of penance in which rows of 
children repeat the same weary lyric until all the life has been crushed out 
of it and them,” Miss Leila Davies emphasizes the creation of pleasure as 
the first principle in the teaching of poetry. She suggests that children 
treat a poem as they would a song—bringing out all its music in speaking 
it together or in small groups when they have caught the poet’s mood. 
Thus children are lured by the sound of the poem, apprehending it by 
sympathy through the ear rather than by an effort of the intellect. Or 
while the sound of the poem is still in their ears and its rhythm in their 
bones children will easily add a verse or two to the original, keeping the 
same rhythmic pattern. Children can always turn out an extra verse or 
two for a sea-chanty or a riding-song or for a shapely narrative with a 
marked rhythm. Moreover, they may enjoy learning some lyrics by heart 
from the teacher. There is no good reason why children should stop 
memorizing poetry because they have learned to read for themselves. In 
some schools a concert period is periodically proclaimed. Any child who 
has learned a poem and practiced speaking it well is allowed to say it. In 
between these solos come chorus poems by the whole class, or a piece of 
original verse recited by the poet to his friends. Finally, there must al- 
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ways be times when the teacher reads and the children sit back, all ears, 
and listen to the best things in English verse. The teacher may read 
sublime poems on the wonders of the universe or some magnificent verses 
from the Book of Job, or mysterious verse like Kubla Khan or The 
Ancient Mariner. 

We grow, in part, by what we feed on, and there is no need for ration- 
ing in the world of poetry. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(February) 


FICTION 


. All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 

. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 

. Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 

. Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

Song of Years, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century. 
The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 

. Address Unknown, by Pressmann Taylor. Simon & Schuster. 
. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 

. Danger Signal, by Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. 

. Frost Flower, by Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. 
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NONFICTION 
. Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 
. Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 
. With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
. A Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 
. Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. 
. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 
. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
Grandma Called It Carnal, by Bertha Damon. Simon & Schuster. 
I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 
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READING AND SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 


What relationship exists between “‘various reading skills and scholastic 
achievement in various subject matter areas on the ninth grade level’? 
In Reading and Ninth Grade Achievement, Eva Bond sets out to gather 
exact and objective data upon this question. The combined results of 
Traxler, Shank, and Iowa standardized reading tests provided a yardstick 
for reading ability, not only for composite ability but also for such com- 
ponent factors in reading as rate, comprehension, location of information, 
and paragraph organization. Scholastic attainment was measured by the 
Cooperative Achievement Tests in English (usage, spelling, and vocabu- 
lary), literary acquaintance, Latin, general mathematics, algebra, and 
general science. In addition to reading tests and achievement tests one 
other measure seemed imperative—that of intelligence, for which the 1937 
revision of the Stanford Binet was used. 

Keeping chronological and mental ages constant (by statistical means), 
Dr. Bond then proceeds to examine the relationships that exist, not only 
between composite reading and achievement scores, but between the 
various “‘skills” (rate, location of information, and the like) and the vari- 
ous subjects (such as English, science, and algebra) measured by the 
achievement tests. The number of correlations is numerous; in fact, 
Dr. Bond traces so many relationships that it would be impossible to list 
them all here. 

The following sentences, lifted at random from the author’s own sum- 
mary of findings on pages 56-59 of the book (and, it is hoped, lifted 
without distorting the author’s meaning!), will have to serve as examples: 
1. Varying degrees of relationship exist between the several aspects of ability 

in reading and composite ninth grade achievement. Ability in composite 

comprehension, in location of information, and in power of comprehension 
are all highly significant factors in composite ninth grade achievement. Slow 
readers are at an advantage in composite achievement. Skill in paragraph 
organization, as here measured, does not appreciably aid the student in the 
successful pursuance of ninth grade work. 

2. These data indicate that reading abilities, as measured by the standardized 
tests, are highly related to achievement in literary areas; and they are not as 

* New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Pp. 61. $1.60. 
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highly related to achievement in other subject matter areas. They suggest 
that the children are taught to do the literary type of reading, but that this 
type of reading does not meet all the needs of the other subject matter areas 
at the ninth grade level. .... It appears .... that the teaching of reading 
skills and abilities specific to subjects other than literary in the junior and 
senior high schools represents the most acute needs and that it should be, 
in part at least, an integral part of the teaching of those subjects. 

3. A fast rate of reading simple materials is a definite help in enlarging vo- 
cabulary and broadening literary acquaintance; and yet a relatively slow 
rate of reading of simple material is characteristic of high achievement in 
science, mathematics, and Latin. 

4. The data alt indicate that there is no such thing as a critical level of reading 
ability, above which added skill in reading is no longer a factor in achieve- 
ment at the ninth grade level. .... They indicate rather that any increase 
in reading ability will be reflected by increased scholastic achievement. 


The expression “as here measured” frequently encountered in the 
book, bears witness to Dr. Bond’s caution, to her awareness that her find- 
ings are valid only for the subjects? and the tests she used. As Dr. Bond 
points out, it is possible that different tests might have produced quite 
different findings. That the author views the investigation as an initial 
study is evidenced by the list of additional problems with which the book 
concludes, for in seeking the answer to one problem she has turned up 


many others that need similar careful investigation. 
CaroL Hovious 
San BenrtTo County HicH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HOLtisTER, CALIFORNIA 





POEMS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Of the making of anthologies there is no end, perhaps because every 
lover of poetry is already engaged in making his own private collection 
of chosen poems. To such a reader a published anthology offers varied 
emotions, pleasure at seeing many old favorites, disappointment when 
some are inevitably left out of the new volume, and the thrill of finding 
unfamiliar material. 

The present anthology’ gives many moments of enjoyment. It contains 
four hundred and forty-three pages of actual poems, some recent enough 

2 These three hundred youngsters represent the entire Grade IX A class (with the 
exception of a few pupils for whom complete data could not be obtained) at John 
Simpson Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 

* Adolph Gillis and William Rose Benét, Poems for Modern Youth. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 532. $1.28. 
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to be just finding their way into collections by various authors. Notable 
to this reader are Stephen Vincent Benét’s ‘““The Mountain Whippoor- 
will,”’ Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s ‘Crystal Moment,” and Lew Sarett’s 
“Four Little Foxes,” though these hardly atone for the omission of 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark” with its wildly imaginative youthful rapture. 

The arrangement of the book is by themes, about a dozen in all, the 
section titles freshly and vividly phrased—‘‘Modern Marvels,” ‘“The Well 
of Wisdom,” ‘Under the Open Sky,” ‘““Man and Warfare,” “Love and 
Memory,” etc. The theme approach is excellent for the uninitiated reader 
of poetry since it connects his reading with experience and leads easily on 
from poem to poem. On the other hand, if the teacher can waken an in- 
terest in separate poets, not as biographical material, but as human men 
and women who write out of their own life-experience, class discussion 
more naturally carries over into voluntary outside reading. There is a 
distinct place, however, for each type of arrangement. 

Poems for Modern Youth emphasizes contemporary poetry, a natural 
approach since young people, and older people as well, find literature 
more understandable when it is expressed in the idiom of their own times. 
But Shakespeare and Sidney of the Elizabethans, Milton, Burns, Blake, 
the outstanding poets of the Romantic Revival and those of the nine- 
teenth century are skilfully interspersed among more numerous twentieth- 
century writers. Thus the young reader easily makes the transition from 
the present to the past while he is in the mood of poetry. The range of 
difficulty gives an opportunity for extensive reading of simpler selections 
and teacher guidance for the less obvious material. 

The book is loaded, perhaps overloaded, with informational and in- 
structional material. Besides twenty-three introductory pages on “Why 
Read Poetry?” and ample indexing, there are instructions ‘““To the Tea- 
cher,” ‘Study Helps,” ‘General Questions,” “Special Assignments,”’ 
“Supplementary Reading,” “Biographical Notes’”—a total of one hun- 
dred and fifty pages not poetry. One imagines one sees here the hand of 
the experienced schoolteacher seeking conscientiously to guide his inex- 
perienced fellows. There is need, doubtless, for much of such guidance; 
but since interpretation is the peculiar function of the teacher of litera- 
ture, would it not be better to include this extraneous material in a 
separate manual? Then the young teacher would be given the privilege 
of having a few tricks up her pedagogical sleeve and the young reader 
would be left to the joy, pure and undefiled, of the poetic experience. 

Snow LoncLey Hovusu 


Los ANGELES HicH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The James. By Blair Niles. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This is the fifth volume of the ‘Rivers of America’”’ series planned by Farrar and 
edited by Constance Lindsay Skinner, whose explanatory essays on ‘‘Rivers and Ameri- 
can Folk’’ add much to each volume. Like Powder River, this story covers a large terri- 
tory not particularly affected by the river in question—a procedure which some river- 
lovers regret. Famous men and women emerge as real people, and the chapter on the 
rebuilding of Williamsburg is excellent. 


Sirocco. By Ralph Bates. Random. $2.50. 


Ralph Bates, a popular English author, has pledged his talent to Spain. This volume 
is in three parts: “‘Spain before the Revolution,” ‘“The Revolution,” and ‘‘Spain To- 
day.’’ There are two novelettes and short stories. 


Mein Kampf. By Adolph Hitler. Stackpole. $3.00. 


Complete, unexpurgated, unauthorized, unannotated edition of Hitler’s words, 
without editorial comment. No royalties to Hitler, and profits will be given to organ- 
izations and refugees. 


Reaching for the Stars. By Nora Waln. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


Mrs. Waln, author of The House in Exile, is a Pennsylvania Dutch Quaker who, 
being in China during the World War, remained neutral. In 1934 she went to Germany 
with her musician husband, and during her four years there she made a compassionate, 
sympathetic study of the psychology of all classes. She heard Hitler speak and does 
not underrate his hypnotic power and appeal to barbaric emotion. She finds, however, 
that his greatest influence now is upon the middle-aged, and already, she believes, youth 
is revolting. She quotes many outwardly conforming Nazis—very young—as confessing 
fearfully: ‘‘Many of us who were formerly deaf to all but the cause that enthralled us 
are listening now to news that is never published—we pass it on.’ 


Miss Pettigrew Lives for a Day. By Winifred Watson. Appleton. $2.00. 


When an employment agency sends a down-and-out genteel spinster seeking a posi- 
tion as governess to a night-club entertainer who needs a maid, life begins for Miss 
Pettigrew, who has long passed forty. A hilarious story sure to produce laughter in the 
most serious-minded. 


American Saga. By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. Whittlesey House. $4.00. 


*‘So there they were: 54 gentlemen [Virginia Colonists] stranded between the woods 
and the sea, looking for their farms.’’ Mrs. Greenbie has tried to collect in one volume 
the records of our struggle for better living—better homes, better food, education for 
our children—beginning with the first colonists. She has put together in historical se- 
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quence old letters, travelers’ tales, and popular literature, with interpretations and 
discussions of her own, in historical sequence. She closes with a page from Mary Antin 
and ‘‘Mine the whole majestic past and mine the shining future.” 


The Man Who Killed Lincoln: The Story of John Wilkes Booth and His Part in 
the Assassination. By Philip Van Doren Stern. Random. $3.00. 

This is a dramatic fictionized story of Booth and his conspirators, their elaborate 
plans, their capture, and punishment. An interesting disclosure is quoted from The 
Hidden Lincoln, by Hertz: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler persuaded Robert Lincoln to 
place in the Library of Congress certain letters and papers of his father, particularly 
those dealing with the treachery of a member of Lincoln’s cabinet. These papers will 
be made public in 1947. 


Abraham Lincoln in Illinois. By Robert E. Sherwood. Scribner. $2.00. 


A popular New York theatrical production is now published in book form. 


Salute to Freedom. By Eric Lowe. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 

Time: 1902-37. Australian background. Robin Steward was the son of a great 
Australian landowner who loved his vital country life while his wife hated it. The boy 
grew up under the influence of his mother’s selfishness and lack of sympathy for his 
father. Unadjusted at school, his adventurous uncle his hero, he married young and 
learned to love the land as his father had. The World War came and other tragedies 
in its wake. Robin’s quest became one for freedom of spirit. The author is an Aus- 
tralian and has given us a rich, significant, fresh story of life. 


Wind without Rain. By Herbert Krause. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

“‘T can look back now, quietly from this interlude of peace and see as one from a far 
hill how all our days were spent.’”’ A German family in Minnesota struggled to make a 
living on a poor farm; the little sons idolized their patient mother and feared their brutal 
secretive father. Years later a broken man looks back ‘‘as from a far hill’ and tells in 
imaginative, poetic prose the story of his youth, of his gifted brother—the violinist— 
and of the pathetic family life. 


Seasoned Timber. By Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt. $2.50. 


In Timothy Coulton Hulme (he was very particular about the /), principal of a 
Vermont small-town academy, Miss Canfield has created a very fine person. An excel- 
lent story, abounding in local color, in problems of human values, of duty, old age, race 
prejudice, and the ambitions of youth, it revolves about the second blooming of the 
sacrificing Mr. Hu/me. 


Sons of the Puritans. By Don Marquis. With a Preface by Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. 


From the Preface: ‘“‘There is much here that any novelist must envy ... . flashes 
of clear beauty . . . . vivid scenes of drama... . like the old stock-company producers 
he had his own troupe of type-cast characters . . . . but here he was able to give them 


symbolic overtones.’’ In his last book—not quite completed at the time of his death— 
the author wrote with scathing clarity of life in a small midwestern town, its two 
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churches and their pathetic, serious pastors, their narrow self-righteous congregations, 
and the impact of hypocrisy and ignorance upon the mind of a small boy who grew up 
and went away to New York. (Autobiographical?) 


A Good Home with Nice People. By Josephine Lawrence. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The newspaper woman who wrote those excellent stories Years Are So Long and 
If I Have Four Apples has turned her attention to the servant problem. She presents 
two women and their maid problems in case-history style. In the relation between 
employer and maid she sees an injustice in expecting the maid to be grateful for 
a “‘good home [?] with nice people.’’ In this case at least one of the employers should 
have been in the psychopathic ward, while the maid was not a typical maid. However, 
Miss Lawrence has a very readable style, and her overemphasis—like Lewis’ in Jt Can’t 
Happen Here—does secure attention. 


The Adventures of Christopher Columin. By Sylvia Thompson. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 
In this gay, absurd story Christopher, a mild, patient husband of twenty years, 
discovers that his presence is not necessary to the happiness of his pretentious wife. 
He quietly and seriously embarks upon an adventurous career of fun and no business. 


Yoke of Stars. By Frances Frost. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Frances Frost, the poet, writes a delicate and lovely prose. In this book she tells the 
life-story of Judith York at seven ages: seven, fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, 
thirty-five, forty-two, and forty-nine. Her relation to her children is in sharp contrast 
to her experience with her own mother. Judith’s youth dominates the story. 


The Long Lane. By Phil Stong. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
By the author of State Fair, this lowa story, autobiographical in background, is an 
emotional tale of a broken home and a fight for happiness. 


Big Frogs and Little Frogs. By Susan Ertz. Harper. $2.50. 
The author of Woman Alive, The Proselyte, and No Hearts To Break presents fifteen 
stories written in her own clever style, with irony, humor, mysticism, and telepathy. 


Gypsies: Their Life and Their Customs. By Martin Block. Appleton-Century. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Block has studied gypsies in all parts of Europe: their origin, language, religion, 
habits, and tribal organization, their nomadic lives in the past and present. The 
glamour, awe, and fear with which they have been regarded he thinks unfortunate, for 
he who has lived with them and shared their food finds them very human. His account 
is enlightening and fascinating. The Catholic faith appeals to them because of its pomp 
and ceremonial color. Why, he asks, do they go on wandering and how long will they 
continue to do so? Seventy-nine halftone illustrations. 


Body Menders. By James Harpole. Stokes. $2.75. 
By the author of Leaves from a Surgeon’s Notebook. ‘‘Fear is the penalty man pays 
for the power he has acquired of anticipating the future. . .. . And the greatest foe to 
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fear is knowledge.’’ With this idea in mind Dr. Harpole has written twenty stories 
based on case records, merely altering names and dates. Each story is intensely human, 
the sympathetic attitude of the surgeon is comforting, and the disclosure of new meth- 
ods of treatment (including the use of sulfanilimide) is encouraging. 


Justly Dear! Charles and Mary Lamb. By E. Thornton Cook. Scribners. $2.50. 

Mr. Cook has written a sympathetic fictional life of the famous brother and sister 
and of Lamb’s brotherly sacrifice. The friendships with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, 
De Quincey, and other famous literary figures add historical and biographical interest. 


The Literary Life and the Hell with It. By Whit Burnett. Harper. $2.50. 

The coeditor of Story Magazine relates the founding in Vienna of his magazine. 
There are humorous chapters on ‘‘How To Move a Lake,”’ on Gertrude Stein and her 
love for Wodehouse; sadder reminiscences of Vienna and her great men; while every 
page reveals his acquaintance with the highlights of literary life and the gifted men and 


women who write books. 


A Peculiar Treasure. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 

‘‘Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto me..... ’? Few autobiographies equal in poignancy 
and human interest this story by the popular author of Show Boat and the creator of 
Emma McChesney. Edna Ferber is, as she says, a human being, an American, a writer, 
and a Jew; she has lived richly and joyously. Her belief in democracy, in America, and 
in human beings stands out on every page. For the youth of today she has pity and 
sympathy. 


Poems. By Eileen Duggan. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A volume of fresh, imaginative verse by a New Zealander. 


I’m a Stranger Here Myself. By Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

It is unusual for a book of poems to make the best-seller list but J’m a Stranger has 
done just that. William Rose Benét—himself a poet and excellent critic—says, ‘‘The 
great thing about Ogden Nash is that he doesn’t really compare with anyone. He puts 
down anything that comes into his head, most of which is extremely funny and about 
as good a picture of his life and times as others have spent volumes on.” 

Perhaps you would prefer 

To be a delightful engaging witty raconteur, 

So I shall give you the power of remembering 
all the comical anecdotes you hear, 

Instead of having them go in one and out the 
other ear. 


Christ’s Comet: A Play in Three Acts. By Christopher Hassall. Harcourt. $1.50. 
Christ’s Journey of thirty years is pictured as taking place in one timeless day. 
Hassall’s style reminds us of the Elizabethans. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


American Writers. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, and 
Elizabeth Collette. Ginn. $2.08. 


This revised version of a successful text is, except for its physical weight, very at- 
tractive. Intending to be a history of literature as well as an anthology, it confines its 
exposition of social and literary periods to five- or eight-page essays and it hurries over 
the early periods, giving only forty-six pages to all the writers and history preceding 
Washington Irving, whereas, it devotes more than three hundred pages to recent prose 
and poetry. The selections are not above the high-school Junior in maturity, and the 
numerous illustrations include eight colored plates. 


Adventures in Modern Literature. Edited by Ruth M. Stauffer and William H. 

Cunningham, Harcourt, Brace. $2.20. 

The contents of this book, which have been arranged according to type—short 
stories, the article, biography, the essay, American poetry, humor, drama, British 
poetry, and the novel—have been chosen by the authors with an eye to what they will 
do to the senior high-school boys and girls who read them. The purpose is to make the 
youngsters sympathetically and intelligently aware of the world in which most of them 
will shortly become active citizens. Humor and beauty have their part, but social sig- 
nificance is even more prominent. There are thirty-two full pages of half-tone illustra- 
tions, with a colored reproduction of Grant Wood’s “American Gothic” as frontis- 
piece. 


Scenes for Student Actors: Dramatic Selections from New Plays, Vol. lV. Edited 
with notes by Frances Cosgrove. French. $1.50. 


Groups of eight or ten selections, each for one man, for one woman, for two men, for 
two women, for one man and one woman, and for three or four players. Practically 
every contemporary playwright of note and many of the most important plays of the 
last five years are represented by excerpts of from one to three pages. In a dramatics 
class the student actors would probably explain the settings of the very brief excerpts 
which they presented. 


Thought and Expression, Book I. By Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline 
Paine, and Nelle Glover Ensweiler. Longmans, Green. $1.56. 


This text, presumably for the ninth and tenth years—Book II has already appeared 
—is built upon Dr. Thomas’ familiar distinction between thinking and automatism, 
or the use of language tools. Section 1 of Part I presents standards for thought and ex- 
pression; Section 2, forms of thought and expression. Part II is devoted to the structure 
of the sentence, word study, and interesting activities. 






















Take note 
of these important new Holt texts 





Logical and easy 


A HANDBOOK OF oo seoch 
ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 


By LAIRD BELL, Purdue University 











SPECIAL FEATURES 


Letter Symbols—A system of symbols which are actually abbreviations of the rules to which 
they refer (Gi=G for Grammar and ¢ for tense). 
Limited Content—emphasis is placed on Effective Exercises at Back of Book—Correlated 
the essential rules of grammar. exercises are grouped together on perforated 
pages. In filling the margin to left of sen- 
tence, the student shows whether he has 
learned rules. 


Student’s Correction Chart—shows stu- Two Editions—Handbook and exercises either 
dent which rules he violates most fre- bound together or in separate volumes. Prob- 
quently and must give special study. able price about $1.00 and $1.25. 


An Instructor’s Correction Chart supplied gratis to teachers 


THE COLLEGE — fanananna wa 
BOOK OF ESSAYS ===" 


By JOHN ABBOT CLARK, Michigan State University 


This collection of stimulating essays contains selections from the Greeks to the present, ranging 
from Plato to James Thurber, with emphasis as much on style as on content. Lists of outstand- 
ing books, brief biographic sketches and excellent bibliographies are noteworthy features that 
help make the volume one of the most valuable texts in the field. Probable price, $2.00. 





























Increasingly popular texts for college English 
WRITE WHAT YOU MEAN 


F.S. APPEL, University of Minnesota . 


CONSTRUCTIVE THEME WRITING (New a 


MARY ELLEN CHASE, Smith College. . . . $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING POETRY 


CLEANTH BROOKS and ROBERT PENN WARREN, Louisiana State University $1.50 
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